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TV’s New Chastity Belt 
by Peter Schrag 

With the new fall season, the likes of Archie Bunker and Kojak will 
be banished from the home screen before 9 p.m. Some call this 
family viewing time long overdue. Others call it censorship 
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Abandoning The Brother On The Street 
by Clinton Cox 

Four years ago, the new owners of the Amsterdam News set out 
to provide New York's blacks with a first-rate newspaper, but 
politics and economics now have the weekly back in its old rut 
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Hook, Line and Sinker 
by Ann Marie Cunningham 
The media’s enthusiasm for Jaws has surpassed even the most 
fanciful expectations of Universal's publicity department. 
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Even in the wake of Watergate, much of the Washington press 
corps continues to take its daily cues from UPI’s Daybook and 
AP's Calendar 


The Road To Hong Kong 
by Liza Bercovici 

Relying on a tip from a questionable source, two Los Angeles 
Times reporters fly first class to the Far East in search of Patty 
Hearst 
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by William Simon 

A sociologist and former researcher at the Kinsey institute argues 
that the media created a sexual revolution that never oc- 
curred—and now is declaring it over. 
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NEIIERS 


Aspen 


I was disappointed to see [|MORE]’s sweeping 
indictment of the Aspen communication pro- 
gram and a dozen other communication re- 
search projects [*‘Douglass Cater’s Secret 


Mission’’—June 1975]. Many, if not most of 


these, are devoted to the same purpose as 

[MORE] trying to improve a mediocre com- 

munication system. Surely there are more de- 
serving topics for [MORE]'s exposes. 

—Jim Tankard 

Austin, Texas 


‘Filthy Lucre’? 


H.R. Haldeman reportedly received $100,000 
for his two segments of CBS’s ‘60 Minutes” 
broadcasts [*‘Notes On ‘The Biggest Bank- 
roll’ Theory’’—May 1975]. The reason he 
would not appear on the Wallace program 
without such payment is rather simple to ex- 
plain. Whatever else Haldeman may be he is 
not a fool. As a former advertising executive 
he knew that the program would draw a large 
viewing audience. According to one reliable 
source it did draw 21 million viewers. If so, 
the two hourly broadcasts allowed for 28 min- 
utes of commercial messages; the usual CBS 
network rate for such advertising is a 
minimum of $35,000 per minute; 28 times 
$35,000 yields the tidy sum of $980,000 (con- 
sidering the size of the viewing audience the 
rate could go to $50,000 per minute). To 
listen to the explanations offered by Messrs. 
Wallace, Salant and other spokesmen for the 
network, the thought that there was an 
element of filthy lucre involved in the 
program, was of no concern to anybody. 
—lIrving B. Altman 
Rye, N.Y. 


What's Wrong With 
This Magazine? 


I have just caught up with Garry Wills’ piece 
in [MORE] on [MORE]. Hurrah! [*‘What’s 
Wrong With This Magazine’’—June 1975]. 
Wills chided you for ignoring the bus-sta- 
tion and supermarket array of popular small- 
M media. He might also have recommended 
as salutary an exclusive, month-long diet of, 
say, the Fond du Lac (Wisc.) Commonweuith- 
Reporter, the Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-Times, 
the Mobile-Pascagoula (Ala.) Press Register, 
and so on across the States. For the same 
time, eschew Walter, David and John, and 
even Howard, and tune for news only the 





Announcement 


With this issue, Robert L. Livingston be- 
comes publisher of [MORE]. He succeeds 
William Woodward 3rd, who was re- 
cently named Deputy Superintendent of 
Banks for New York State and had been 
publisher since he helped found the 
magazine in 1971. Livingston brings to 
[MORE] a longstanding interest in the 
media and considerable business exper- 
ience gained primarily in theatrical and 
television production over more than a 
dozen years. In recent years, Livingston 
has also been active in several non-busi- 
ness areas, among them a New York City 
beautification program, the Fund For 
Human Dignity, the National Gay Task 
Force and the New York City Advisory 
Commission on Alcoholism. 


















local 


productions of non-network, 
metropolitan TV stations. 

If you must mix in some big-M media, in- 
clude, as Wills suggests, Reader's Digest and 
TV Guide, and then join Better Homes & 
Gardens’ happy family of eight million and, 
for good measure, the near million devotees 
of Organic Gardening. 

One centennial ago, even county weeklies 
got a New York paper and cribbed High news 
and comment from it. But no more. Babies 
born, bicentennial-theme fire hydrants, and 
high-school sports make more interesting 
news. 

Your “best journalists in America” (Gay 
Talese) are performing in [MORE] for each 
other's admiration, mostly on Washington 
politics and foreign shenanigans. Where's 
IMORE|'s eye for all the silly, self-serving, 
advertiser-dictated (or -inhibited) monkey 
business in the newspaper press—including 
what Studs Terkel has called the headlines 
devised by “imbeciles’’? 

—Chester P. Holoway 
Evansville, Wisc. 


non- 


Garry Wills purports to present a very real- 
istic view of the journalism business, in con- 
tradistinction to the supposed ignorance of 
[MORE] journalists. Selling papers, he tells 
us, “is what it is all about.”’ 

This view strikes me as exceedingly narrow, 
and to the extent that it is realistic it is so only 
in the sense of crackpot realism. Journalism 
is not merely “a competitive last bastion of 
American capitalism”’ in which “the custo- 
mer is always right.’’ The fact is that when it 
comes to issues of news judgment the custo- 
mer is not always right. Wills makes the 
incredible statement that “if we look at 
journalism in this expanded sense, the big- 
gest story of the decade was not Watergate, 
not even the Kennedy assasination..., but 
simply Jackie.” It strikes me as odd for a man 
of Wills’ intellectual powers to call the abdi- 
cation of one’s autonomous power of reason 
in favor of a narrow market mentality an ‘‘ex- 
panded sense.” 

Did Evans and Novak attack McGovernite 
Democrats while Jack Anderson attacked the 
Nixon administration because anti-McGov- 
ern sentiments “‘sell’” and anti-Nixon senti- 
ments also “‘sell’’? Is the Daily News conser- 
vative editorially while the Post is liberal edi- 
torially because the publishers of the former 
have identified a large conservative market in 
the New York area while the publishers of the 
latter decided to go for the liberal market? 
Wills’ views, taken to their logical conclusion, 
result in an economic determinism that rivals 
that of any Marxist. 

Is the fact that the Times cannot ‘‘cease to 
be serious’’ because its comprehensiveness 
and journalistic responsibility ‘‘sells’’ equiva- 
lent (in the expanded sense) to the fact that 








another paper that is not serious, comprehen- 
Sive, or journalistically responsible also 
‘sells’? I think not. And if we're talking 
about journalism rather than entertainment 
(which is what all those fan magazines and 
teen magazines truly are), then responsibility, 
not marketability, is what it is all about. 
—Steven J. Hoffman 
Great Neck, N.Y. 


‘Where Does the 
Circle Get Broken?’ 


I was deeply interested in ‘The Art Of The 
Interview” [July] and offer some comments 
based on personal experience. 

On page 11, Sally Quinn says “[when 
you’re editing a television or written piece] 
you have the option of deciding what it is 
that’s the most exciting or interesting or fun 
or provocative thing the person says... .” 
Later, Nat Hentoff (same page) says, ‘“‘Ob- 
viously, a key goal of an interview . . . is to get 
the interviewee to say something that he or 
she is really not prepared to say; and some- 
times to say something that he or she may not 
really have thought about... .”” Then, Quinn 
again on the same page, “‘. . . your only mis- 
sion, really, is to come back and give the rea- 
der an idea of what the person’s really 
ae 

My own experience with being interviewed 
has been completely local, due to having 
served on two school boards during stormy 
periods; no one of real stature did the actual 
interviewing, but if they had been as articu- 
late as your panelists, they would have agreed 
with them—and, I maintain, with the built-in 
contradictions. Again and again, I have seen 
a reporter grasp at the ‘exciting, or inter- 
esting, or fun, or provocative thing’’ while ig- 
noring points of much more importance be- 
cause they were dull or not easily made excit- 
ing. I don’t blame the reporters, because 
unless their papers played up those aspects 
they’d lose readers. But where does the circle 
get broken? 

Hentoff’s goal (which is a common one) of 
somehow getting the interviewee to say some- 
thing ‘“‘he or she may not really have thought 
about”’ is praiseworthy if it means exposing a 
side of the personality that would otherwise 
be hidden by a skilled person with something 
he should hide. I would say that in most 
cases, however, it is used rather as a way to 
get the thing Quinn referred to—something 
that will be exciting. I would call this going 
into show business instead of news. Obvious- 
ly, exposing Haldeman in the Mike Wallace 
interview would have been a news oper- 
ation—as Wallace explained, Haldeman was 
so highly skilled he prevented the viewer from 
being given a true picture. But I think this is 
one of a minority of cases. 

I have on occasion reproached a reporter 
for having picked up, and played up, aspects 
of school affairs with no real significance, 
when important things happened that were 
ignored in the story. The reply has always 
been that they Aad to play up the items that 
would excite reader interest—the wild accu- 
sation, the unlikely but disturbing possibil- 
ities of one situation when another situation 
was much more likely but less interesting, etc. 
The discussion in [MORE] that I refer to does 
not really convince me the very top people are 
any different. If they covered one of our local 
school board controversies, would they take 
the time to tell the reader the real story, or 
would they sensationalize in order to be ‘‘ex- 
citing, fun, provocative’? And does the 
system of playing for maximum readers or 
viewers force them to be that way? Is it, then, 
impossible for things to ever be different ex- 
cept in small-circulation journals? 

—Rinehart S. Potts 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, N.J. 
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Gloucester Daily Times reporter John Christie, Police Chief John J. 


Coyle and brutality victim Peter Sutherland. 


RR oscsuvs to reporter John Christie of the 
Gloucester Daily Times for a series of stories exposing 
a pattern of police brutality directed at young people 
in that Massachusetts city. Christie, 27, also revealed 
a hands-off attitude toward the practice by the city’s 
officials. Since he broke the story, however, one Glou- 
cester patrolman has been fired, another suspended 
without pay, and several others are under investiga- 
tion by various agencies, including the FBI. 

It is rare that a paper the size of the Gloucester 
Times (circ: 11,700) has either the manpower or the 
inclination to free a reporter from day-to-day news 
coverage long enough to do a thorough investigative 
piece. But Times Editor Peter Watson gave Christie 
the go-ahead last November, and the reporter labored 
more than four months before publishing his findings. 
During that time he talked with dozens of youths who 
had been roughed up by police or had witnessed such 
incidents, as well as doctors, lawyers, parents—and 
two necessarily anonymous police officers who disap- 
proved of the conduct of their colleagues. 

The Times published the bulk of Christie’s findings 
March 27 and 28 in two major articles and numerous 
sidebars totaling nearly 15,000 words. The stories 
carefully documented twelve incidents of police bru- 
tality, named two five-year veterans of the force, Ken- 
neth Ryan and David Reardon, as the most frequent 
abusers of police power, and noted that ‘‘Approxi- 
mately three years ago, Judge Charles Mahoney asked 
Police Chief John J. Coyle to ‘look into’ a charge of po- 
lice brutality and take ‘appropriate disciplinary ac- 
tion.’ No known disciplinary action against Ryan or 
Reardon has ever been taken by either Police Chief 
Coyle or City Manager Paul F. Talbot.” 

Among Christie’s other findings: 

¢ “Eight persons received medical treatment .. . as 
a result of the injuries they say they suffered in con- 
frontation with police.” 

© ‘Many of those injured claim they were hand- 
cuffed when hit.”’ 

e ‘Five assault and battery complaints against 
police have been sought in connection with these 
cases. However, none has ever come to trial either be- 
cause the court refused to issue the complaint or be- 
cause charges were dropped by the alleged victims.” 

e “Some of the youths in the cases were charged 
with assault and battery on police. Others were 
charged only with disorderly conduct or no crime at 
all.” 

The most serious instance of brutality occurred in 
July of 1973 when Patrolman Reardon and another 
officer, David Curtis, arrested two brothers, John and 
Charles Logue, for drunkenness. The Logues told 
Christie that they were handcuffed and in the police 
cruiser when Reardon continually poked them in the 
legs, shoulders and arms with his nightstick. John 
Logue then tried to kick Reardon, and Reardon 
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slammed him across the face with the nightstick, 
breaking three bones in his face. Logue required sur- 
gery and ten days in the hospital. Later the Logue bro- 
thers were found guilty of drunkenness, and John was 
also convicted of two counts of assault and battery on 
a police officer. A judge Teferred to Patrolman Rear- 
don as a “‘good family man’’ and doubted he would 
act in the manner described by the Logues. 

In the beginning of his investigation, says Christie. 
“there were a lot of dead ends, and there were times 
when it looked like too big a job. I had never at- 
tempted anything like this, and I had to learn how to 
get ahold of medical records and other documents. It 
was six weeks before I knew I had something.’’ The 
turning point was an interview with John Logue. ‘‘No 
matter what he had done,” says Christie, “he was 
handcuffed when Reardon broke his face.’’ The basic 
pattern of brutality, according to Christie, was that 
“the cops would stop the kids on some charge or 
other, then goad them until the kids tried to resist. 
Then the cops would beat them with nightsticks.” 

Even before Christie’s stories were published, his 
investigation brought results, if only indirectly. On 
March 2, off-duty police officers Elwood Sweet and 
Philip Bouchie assaulted a 25-year-old man. Knowing 
the Gloucester Times was about to publish an exposé 
on police brutality, Police Chief Coyle fired Sweet 
(who is facing criminal charges as well) and suspended 
Bouchie for five days. On March 27, the day Christie's 
first brutality stories appeared, City Manager Talbot 
extended Bouchie’s suspension to nine months. 

Since the initial exposé, Christie has continued to 
hammer away at the issues, and the paper ran editor- 
ials which eventually prodded Talbot to undertake 
what he called a full-scale investigation. In June, how- 
ever, as Talbot released the results of his probe, it 
became apparent that his “‘findings’’ amounted to 
little more than a statement of the Police Depart- 
ment’s position on the matter—a rebuttal of Christie’s 
stories. Christie, in fact, did not expect much more 
than a whitewash: while the stories have had a big im- 
pact on the public, city officials have tried to cover up. 
They have been pettily picking away at the stories 
rather than trying to correct the problem. There have 
been exceptions, however. Early in July, with the edi- 
torial backing of the Times, a city councilor initiated a 
series of attempts to have an independent agency in- 
vestigate the complaints and the entire structure of 
the police department. 

While the independent agency is still just a propos- 
al, there have been a few encouraging developments. 
Although Chief Coyle denies it, Christie has learned— 
and written—that Coyle has quietly ordered his men 
to use their nightsticks to subdue people ‘‘only in ex- 
treme cases, if at all.’’ And, says Christie, the best 
news of all: “I’ve been told by a number of good 
sources that the brutality has stopped.” 

—ANDY MERTON 
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Bombs Away! 


Bob Brumfield writes a usually hu- 
morous column four times a week in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, but his May 
6 entry was not meant for laughs. 
Entitled Postman: Please Return to 
Sender, the column was a response 
to a mailing from the U.N. observer's 
office of the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea (North Korea). 
While criticizing the propagandist 
tone of the North Koreans’ public 
relations, Brumfield slips in a little 
ideology of his own. The columnist 
addresses the writer of the mailing as 
“flat face.’ “fish breath’ and “‘oy- 
ster nose.’’ He then goes on to ex- 
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plain that: 

We got a rule here at the paper that 
we can’t call you a gook. Okay. 
You're still a crummy gook, you un- 
derstand, but I’m not allowed to refer 
to you as a gook. So, according to the 
paper’s policy, you aren’t a gook. 

But there’s nothing in our style 
book that says I can’t refer to you as a 
koog, you dirty rotten Commie pinko 
koog! 

According to Scott Aiken, an edi- 
torial writer at the Enquirer, the 
original column was edited to ‘‘tone 
it down.” Aiken says that Brumfield 
is *‘always given free rein within the 
libel laws and the bounds of good 
taste,”” but “‘perhaps he exceeded 
those bounds a bit.” 

The day the column appeared, a 
small demonstration was held out- 
side the Enquirer by a group calling 
itself the Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War. The Enquirer ran a brief 
article on the event, noting that the 
demonstrators demanded Brum- 
field’s resignation and a published 
apology while calling the column a 
racial slur against all Orientals. On 
May 30 a column headed An Apol- 
ogy of Sorts appeared under Brum- 
field’s name. The apology, however, 
did not take the usual form. Brum- 
field said he “wanted to apologize 
for an educational system that pro- 
duced fifteen young people who 
could not read well enough to see 
that I was not attacking Japanese, 
Thais, South Vietnamese,” 
etc.—‘‘only North Koreans.”’ In- 
deed, attacking North Korea by even 
more concrete means evidently ap- 
peals to Brumfield. As he said in the 
May 6 column: “I was all in favor of 
dropping a klong on Pyongyang. 
Still am, as a matter of fact.” 

—NICHOLAS STEPHENS 


The desert resort of Palm Springs, California, is hot in the summer. 
Temperatures average between 105 and 110 degrees in the shade, and 
weather broadcasters tend to characterize the climate as “scorching,” | 
“torrid’’ and “‘thermometer-breaking.”’ But the Palm Springs Conven- | 
tion and Visitors Bureau, convinced that such reports scare away poten- | 


tial visitors, would prefer that the electronic media stress the resort’s low | 
humidity rather than its soaring temperatures. With that goal in mind, 
the bureau recently hosted its fifth annual Weatherman’s Weekend for 
60 broadcast weather personalities, broadcast news executives and 


meteorologists. 


This year, as before, the weather sell was low-key. Dr. George Fisch- 
| beck, the weatherman at KABC-TV in Los Angeles, spoke for 20 
| minutes at an opening brunch about misunderstanding the Palm 
Springs summer weather. In his own reporting, Fischbeck said, he does 
not use the offensive adjectives. ‘I try to present a scientific weather fore- 
cast rather than using journalistic or flowery language,” he said. “‘It’s so 


| overused anyway.” 





| The balance of the weekend was open for the junketeers. “‘We like 
them to wander outside and feel what the weather is like,’ says Alan 
Ames, of the convention bureau. ‘“They can do whatever they want while 
| they are here.’’ Participants received free hotel rooms, rental cars, and 
| in-state air fare, donated by local merchants, and three meals from the 
| convention bureau. The bureau claims to have found a significant de- 
crease in the use of derogatory terms because of the weekends. 
Junketeers came mostly from the West Coast, but some arrived from 
Phoenix, Miami, and Detroit. “‘When it’s 32 degrees back in Detroit, we 
like the weather forecasters there to mention Palm Springs and say that 
it is 75 degrees and pleasant here,” says Ames. ‘‘We like everyone across 
the country to hear the name Palm Springs and our nice temperature.” 


—MIKE QUINN 
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Jerry “the Geator™ Blavat and friends on the set of his Philadelphia dance show. 


Your Boss With 
The Sauce 


Last December, a black man and a 
white woman auditioned together for 
a Philadelphia television dance show 
called /t’s Here. The show’s host, 
Jerry Blavat, who calls himself ‘*The 
Geator with the Heater,”’ told them 
not to bother getting on the dance 
floor; they were not welcome in 
WTAF’s studio. The couple, Susan 
Katzmar and Bryant Jenkins, then 
filed a complaint with the Philadel- 
phia Human Relations Commission 
on grounds they were discriminated 
against because they were different 
races. 

The commission investigated and 
in June, Theodore Eisenberg, deputy 
director of compliance, contacted 
Blavat, who agreed to sign a consent 
form not to bar interracial couples 
from the Saturday morning disco 
show. ‘Signing such a form is not an 
ad mission of guilt,’ says Eisenberg. 

“Me guilty of being racist? That’s 
bullshit, baby,’’ says Blavat. *‘I was 
the first white disc jockey to play 
black music and to book black acts 
for record hops in 1962. No man, 
your boss with the sauce had inter- 
racial couples on his show before. 
This particular couple wasn’t 
dressed properly and the studio 
guard thought the boy was stoned.” 
The couple were wearing blue jeans, 
which Blavat does not consider 
proper attire. ‘That outfit didn’t 
even get them past the front door for 
auditions,” said The Geator. 


The consent form states Blavat 
will not prevent any couple from ap- 
pearing on the show if they pass the 
auditions. Besides being the show’s 
host and producer, Blavat is the sole 
judge of who can and cannot appear 
on the program. 


Banned in Boston 


Jack Cole, controversial political re- 
porter for Boston’s WBZ-TV, was re- 
cently fired for “‘misconduct and in- 
subordination’”’ and charged with 
sloppy and questionable reporting 
techniques. But some suggest that 
the award-winning reporter was 


sacked because the station was un- 
comfortable with his vigorous and 
persistent investigations into the 
fundraising activities of Boston 
Mayor Kevin White. 

In the last year, Cole has revealed 
that city employees were being soli- 
cited by their superiors to contribute 
to the mayor’s campaign coffers. He 
reported that at least $81,850 in con- 
tributions came from contractors do- 
ing business with the city. He also 
uncovered a clandestine fundraising 
operation. 

Cole has been the only reporter in 
town digging regularly into White’s 
activities, and it soon became known 
that he was on the Mayor’s enemies 
list. Cole was barred from White’s 
personal office, and could not con- 
duct personal interviews with the 
Mayor or attend any of the Mayor’s 
receptions, although he was allowed 
to cover formal press conferences. 
Last November White’s press secre- 
tary Barry Brooks called WBZ ask- 
ing that Cole be kept away from a 
Parkman House dinner for New 
England delegates to the Kansas 
City midterm convention ‘‘so the 
Mayor will not be embarrassed.”’ 
Cole showed up anyway and reported 
that the press was denied admission. 
Brooks says Cole’s stories have been 
based on innuendo, not facts. 

Earlier this year an unsigned letter 
typed on City Hall stationery was 
sent to WBZ’s general manager. The 
writer indicated that the White 
administration had assigned a pri- 
vate investigator to Cole. Cole’s ex- 
wife says she recieved a phone call 
from a man asking such questions as 
why the couple divorced and whether 
Cole had problems with alcohol or 
drugs. The caller said Cole was being 
considered for a trustee post at a lo- 
cal law foundation. ’‘I was never be- 
ing considered for any such posi- 
tion,”’ says Cole. 

In mid-May, Cole covered a Boston 
Finance Commission press confer- 
ence announcing an_ investigation 
into White’s fund-raising activities. 
Denny Geisen, WBZ’s news produ- 
cer, read and approved the script be- 
fore air time, and Cole’s report led 
off the evening news. Soon after, 
Cole was fired for not balancing his 
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report with the mayor’s response. 
White had made a brief statement 
later that afternoon, but Cole says 
there was no time to include it. 
Besides, Cole argues, White did not 
respond directly to the Commission’s 
statement. 








Jack Cole 
WBZ general manager Sy Yanoff 
says Cole’s discharge ‘‘was justified 
because of his actions. Mayor White 
had nothing to do with this firing. 
WBZ has never failed to run news 
stories on the city administration or 
for that matter any administration.” 
Cole reached an out - of - court 
settlement with the station July 8, by 
which he was restored to the payroll 
with full retroactive pay that will 
continue until he resigns voluntarily 
Dec. 13. Cole will do no work for the 
Westinghouse outlet. He has given 
up newscasting to devote his time to 
politics and has recently entered the 
race for the Boston City Council. A 
$6.4 million libel suit Cole has filed 
against the station remains pending 
in Suffolk Superior Court. 
—RICHARD POZNIAK 


TV Turbulence 


On May 5, New York City’s public 
television station WNET aired a 
documentary called “The World’s 
Worst Air Crash: The Avoidable Ac- 
cident?” The film was an investiga- 
tion of the March 3, 1974 crash of a 
Turkish DC-10 near Paris in which 
346 people were killed. The crash 
has been judged to have been caused 
by a poorly designed door, a defect 
which was not unknown prior to the 
accident. Originally produced and 
shown in England, the documentary 
was brought to the U.S. by WNET, 
given updating commentary by 
WNET superstar Bill Moyers and of- 
fered for public television viewing 
around the country. 

McDonnell Douglas, the plane’s 
manufacturer, was uncomfortable at 
the prospect of the broadcast. 
Lawyers and public relations people 
representing the company met with 
WNET personnel in late March to 
try and dissuade them from running 
the show. The company refused to 
join Moyers in a discussion of the 
documentary, though it insisted, 
unsuccessfully, on making a state- 
ment when the program was aired. 





After the broadcast, the company 
continued to maneuver, still unsuc- 
cessfully, to have a company state- 
ment read to WNET viewers. 

In St. Louis, McDonnell Douglas’s 
corporate hometown, public televi- 
sion station KETC made an extra- 
ordinary effort to present the views 
of the company along with the docu- 
mentary, delaying the program’s 
scheduled broadcast for ten days in 
order to do so. KETC station man- 
ager Robert Glazier says he believed 
the program lacked objectivity and 
that he wanted to _ present 
McDonnell Douglas’s views along 
with it. The station asked company 


HEU 








president Sanford N. McDonnell to 
appear on a discussion of the docu- 
mentary and was told that McDon- 
nell, then out of the country, would do 
so after his return. Dissension arose 
within the station over the delay, but 
Glazier was unable to find anyone 
else willing to present the company’s 
viewpoint. When the documentary 
was finally aired, McDonnell read a 
formal statement following the 
broadcast and then joined in a dis- 
cussion with three experts on jour- 
nalism. 

KETC’s program manager, James 
Barnes, insists that the station’s han- 
dling of the program was not in- 





fluenced by company coercion, but 


he noted that there is “a whole 
history of cooperation and _ assis- 
tance” with corporations in the area. 
One example of such cooperation is 
the fact that Michael Witunski, a 
McDonnell Douglas vice president. 
also serves as chairman of KETC's 
board of trustees. Both Glazier and 
Witunski insist that they deliberately 
had no discussions about this docu- 
mentary. Still, the reaction of the 
Station to the program, seemingly 
unswervingly sympathetic to the 
company, suggests that there may 
have been no need for any discus- 
sion. —NANCY L. MARTIN 


Choosing ‘The Brightest and the Best’ 


Robert Juran has been handing out 
journalism awards since 1968. He 
charges fees—between five and ten 
dollars, depending on the circulation 
of the newspaper—to enter the con- 
tests, of which he is the only judge. 
Winners receive certificates, plaques 
or one-year custody of fancy gold tro- 
phies. Hundreds of papers, including 
major dailies like the Chicago Tri- 
bune and the Christian Science 
Monitor, have entered over the years 
and apparently no one has ever ques- 
tioned the awards or Juran’s creden- 
tials—that is, not until Rod Nord- 
land of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
learned in May that he had won 
second place in the Herbert Bayard 
Swope Memorial Awards in Newspa- 
per Reporting. 

Nordland says he didn’t know the 
paper had entered his stories and 
when word of his distinction arrived 
in the mail, he became curious about 
Juran and his Newspaper Editorial 
Workshop Services (NEWS), which 
administers four different awards. 
Especially intriguing was an en- 
closed coupon which, along with five 
dollars, was redeemable for an 18- 
page, Xeroxed set of winning stories 
called The Brightest and the Best. 
Nordland began checking and dis- 
covered that Juran had _ recently 
flunked probation on the copy desk 
of the Arizona Star in Tucson and 
had made enough profit from the 
contests to start his own weekly—- 
which folded after a few issues last 
spring. Nordland tried unsuccess- 
fully to reach Juran, who was then 
moving from Tucson to Missoula, 
Montana. The story, headed HOW 
A JOURNALIST DUPED HIS 
PEERS, finally ran Sunday, June 1 
and was carried on the Knight news 
service. 

Soon after, Juran, now working as 
an ad salesman for a shopper, the 
Missoula County Messenger, sur- 
faced. He issued a seven-page dia- 
tribe against the /nquirer, purport- 
ing to itemize and rebut 17 errors in 
Nordland’s story. ‘I have written to 


the editors of the Guinness Book of 


World Records,” Juran wrote, *‘ask- 
ing them to include this remarkable 
feat in their next edition.’’ Copies 
were sent to all Philadelphia media, 


J. Ronaid Pownali 








The Edmund C. Arnold Award for 
Newspaper Typography in its case at the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


the national journalism reviews, 
Knight newspaper executives and 
Philadelphia Mayor Frank Rizzo. 
Nordland also received a copy, along 
with a personal note. “What is it 
with you, little fellow?” the letter 
said, ‘‘Are you an acid freak? An 
example of arrested emotional devel- 
opment?... What bugged you, you 
little jackal? Wasn’t second place 
high enough for you?” The letter 
went on to label Nordland a ‘“‘little 
wierdo,”’ a “pathetic little psycho- 
path,” and a “‘flakey little para- 
noid.”’ It was signed, “Cordially, Ro- 
bert Juran.” 

The Wall Street Journal, which 
won a first prize this year, also heard 
about Nordland’s story. Lawrence 
O'Donnell, assistant managing edi- 
tor, immediately sent a memoran- 
dum to the paper’s bureaus. “By 
now you probably know we may have 
been had,” the memo read, referring 
to Jonathan Kwitny, a Journal repor- 
ter who won one of Juran’s awards 
for an exposé of the meat industry. 
Another winner was the Christian 
Science Monitor, which has won the 
typography award three years run- 
ning and thus gets to keep the 
trophy. Like most other recipients, 
the Monitor said it knew nothing 
about Juran or his contests but had 
no quarrels with his selections. 

Reached at his Missoula home by 
{MORE}, Juran steadfastly defended 
himself and his awards. He said he 
has been a journalist for 25 years 
and established NEWS in 1965. He 


said he has judged and critiqued 
papers, written several articles on the 
press and in 1972 founded Overset, a 
journalism review, which lasted six 
issues. “I am dedicated to improving 
American journalism,” Juran_ in- 
sisted. As for his recent experience at 
the Arizona Star—his ninth job in 
ten years—Juran said he was fired 
only because he called one of the 
editors “ta convicted homosexual 
pervert.’’ Those familiar with Juran’s 
career say he is a good copy editor 
but “has trouble dealing with 
people.” 

As for charging entry fees, Juran 
said in his circulated statement that 
the fees defray the cost of printing 
and mailing entry invitations and 
buying plaques, postage and 
trophies. But he admitted to a more 
than $3,000 profit, which he invested 
in his short-lived paper. And he also 
confessed to such economy measures 
as asking winners to pay to ship tro- 
phies on to the next winners and in- 
structing the Long Island Catholic, 
one of this year’s winners, to have the 
loving cup engraved “at the trophy 
shop of your choice.” 

In addition to the Swope awards 
for reporting, Juran gives out the 
Edmund C. Arnold Awards for 
Newspaper Typography (Arnold is a 
newspaper designer on leave from 
the Newhouse School of Commun- 
ications at Syracuse University), the 
Edward Steichen Awards for Photo- 
graphy and the Newspaper Service 
Awards for General Excellence. 
When this last category was estab- 
lished in 1971, Juran called it **The 
A.J. Liebling Award,” after The New 
Yorker's late press critic, until Jean 
Stafford, Liebling’s widow, quickly 
put a stop to the use of his name. 
Juran said he is now looking for 
someone else to name the contest 
after. 

The Inquirer, meanwhile, is stand- 
ing on its story, and refuses to run 
the retraction Juran demands. Steve 
Lovelady, associate managing editor 
for news, has explained the paper's 
position to Juran, but Juran is not 
satisfied. ‘‘That's the last time the 
Inquirer enters one of my contests,” 
he told Lovelady. 

—AMANDA HARRIS 
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BY PETER SCHRAG 


Entertainment programming inappropriate for 
viewing by a general family audience should not be 
broadcast during the first hour of network enter- 
tainment programming in prime time and in the 
immediately preceding hour. In the occasional 
case when an entertainment program in this time 
period is deemed to be inappropriate for such an 
audience, advisories should be used to alert view- 
ers. Advisories should also be used when programs 
in later prime-time periods contain material that 
might be disturbing to significant segments of the 
audience. 


It’s called Family Time. Last spring it was written 
into the code of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, the official organization of the broadcast 
industry, and it becomes operative in the fall. No 
one knows precisely what the statement means— 
this, not surprisingly, is considered as much of a 
virtue in television as it used to be in the White 
House—or what its consequences will be. But it is 
already clear that if anyone ever questioned the 
industry's genius for Newspeak or its capacity for 
black comedy, this addition to the code should lay 
all doubts to rest. What other medium, under pres- 
sure from the government, could call a pledge of 
self-censorship a triumph for the First Amend- 
ment? Who else would, with such elegance, convert 
a generation of complaints about gratuitous vio- 
lence into what promises to be a series of bowdler- 
ized comedy shows? What other business could dis- 
cover the virtues of the American family on the 
thirtieth floor of the Las Vegas Hilton, which is 
where Family Time (or the family hour) was 
adopted by the NAB’s Television Board? Did they 
vote and then shout, **Bring on the girls’’? We shall 
never know for sure. 

Family Time begins with the new broadcast 
season in September. Before 9 p.m. Eastern time, 
according to the pledge, ‘‘nothing inappropriate 
for viewing by a general family audience’’ will be 
broadcast by the networks or their affiliates. The- 
oretically, this is to protect the sensibilities of 
young children (or the sensibilities of adults trying 
to protect the sensibilities of young children); the- 
oretically, all young children go to bed at 9 p.m., 
except, of course, in the Central time zone where 
they all retire at eight. A suggestion within NAB 
that the networks delay their feeds to the Midwest 
for an hour was rejected as too expensive. There are 
other exceptions. The pledge exempts those indep- 
endent stations which had already contracted for 
syndicated violence (usually old network series) for 
broadcast during Family Time. This ‘‘grandfather 
clause” is good until 1977. 

As interpreted by the industry, the code re- 
vision will create two segregated zones on the 
program schedule: the chastity belt before nine (or 
eight, or, in some places, seven) and the period 
from nine to eleven devoted to programs for 
“adult” viewers.* Although the policy was ostensi- 
bly inspired by complaints about violence, the mur- 
der rate is likely to remain unaffected. The net- 
works have scheduled, by rough count (exclusive of 
movies), 18 ‘‘action’’ series including, among 
others, Kojak, Cannon, Baretta, Barnaby Jones, 
Police Story, Police Woman, Petrocelli, The Rock- 
ford Files, The Rookies, Streets of San Francisco, 
Hawaii Five-O, Harry O and S.W.A.T. A few, pre- 
viously scheduled before 9 p.m., have been moved 
to a later time. None, as far as anyone can deter- 








*Family Time actually applies to the period from 7 to 9 p.m. But 
since the period between 7:30 and 8 p.m., by FCC rule, is de- 
voted to “local access,’’ an opportunity for local stations to do 
their own programming, only one hour of network programming 
is affected. For the most part, local stations are buying syndi- 
cated game shows to fill their access time, and there is some ex- 
pectation that more such shows will creep into the network sche- 
dule. The obscenity of screaming housewives chasing hundred 
dollar bills is not regarded as unsuitable for a general family 
audience. 





Peter Schrag is a contributing editor of [MORE] 
whose latest book (co-authored with Diane 
Divoky), is The Myth of the Hyperactive Child, to 
be published bv Pantheon in October. 
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=4 "What other industry could discover 
the virtues of the American family 
at the Las Vegas Hilton? Did they 


vote for Family Time and then 
shout, ‘Bring on the girls?’ 
We shall never know for sure.”’ 


mine, is being changed in style or content. After 
nine, every producer has a license to kill. ‘Family 
Time has had no impact on us,” said Robert Ham- 
ner, the creator of S.W.A.T. ‘“‘We’re just doing our 
regular show.” Nor was there any likelihood that 
there would be any reduction of what people in 
Hollywood call ‘‘boob jokes”’ on the variety shows; 
boob jokes thrive on taboos. 


It is the comedies scheduled for Family 
Time which appear to be coming under the most 
careful scrutiny by the network censors, and it is 
the producers and writers of those shows, among 
them Norman Lear, producer of All in the Family, 
and Larry Gelbart of M.A.S.H., who have started 
to talk about censorship. In May, the Writers 
Guild of America West issued a statement attack- 
ing “the disturbing aspects of censorship for the 
viewer and creator alike.”’ 


Lists have been made up and instructions circu- 
lated by the networks of “‘things you will not be 
able to talk about’’ between the hours of 8 and 9 
p.m.... Children will not be protected by the 
elimination of ideas, nor will the interests of the 
family be served. At best, the family viewing hour 
is a public relations device designed to divert Con- 
gressional criticism of network practices and pro- 
gramming. Viewed realistically, it is prior censor- 
SHED. 5.0 
In fact, there are probably no lists, and even the au- 
thors of the statement now concede that the refer- 
ence to lists was a mistake. Yet it is clear that some- 
thing is happening, particularly to the comedies. In 
the cautious world of television, it is generally the 
sit-coms which are now regarded as the avant garde 
series, the pioneers of Social Significance: Rhoda’s 
references to the pill, Maude’s abortion, Archie 
Bunker’s vernacular allusions to the coloreds and 


the polacks, and, particularly in Lear’s shows, a 
willingness to touch on contemporary social and 
political issues. ““We do a physical show,”’ says 
Robert Hamner, the man from S.W.A.T. “We can 
change an action sequence without diluting the 
show. If we can’t do one physical thing we can do 
another. People like Lear are dealing with new 
thoughts, with new ideas. They have a lot more to 
be concerned about.” It isn’t much, of course, but 
it’s all there is. 

So far even the impact on the sit-coms has 
been marginal, but the returns are just starting to 
come in. After Family Time was adopted, a senior 
CBS executive told Lear that all but one of last 
year’s All in the Family shows would have been un- 
suitable by this year’s new standards; 21 would 
have required some revision, and two would have 
been beyond redemption. Lear said he didn’t ask 
which two; instead, he told CBS that he would re- 
fuse to tone down the 1975-76 series, and All in the 
Family has now been moved out of the family hour 
(from 8 p.m. Saturdays, where it was a highly suc- 
cessful staple, to 9 p.m. Mondays). 

At MTM (the Mary Tyler Moore shows), Al- 
len Burns, executive producer of Rhoda, which has 
been moved into the family hour, said he is having 
problems with at least one script (dealing with a 
spinsterish ex-school teacher who has discovered 
promiscuity) and that in several others there has 
been a tendency ‘“‘of our own accord to soften it.”’ 
References to the pill seem to be out, and so, ap- 
parently, are most light treatments of non-marital 
hanky-panky. Actress Lee Grant, star of a new 
NBC series called Fay (about a separated woman 
raising two children) told a reporter that ‘“We can’t 
do the pilot . . . because it shows me getting up in 
the morning. It doesn’t show what was done the 














night before, but it does show me at breakfast with 
a man with his jacket off. That’s out.”’ 


But the most serious confrontation to date 
came when CBS informed MTM producer Ed 
Weinberger that a script for Phyllis, a new comedy 
series with Cloris Leachman, wouldn’t go at all. 
The script dealt with the possible pregnancy of a 
17-year-old girl. Weinberger told the censors that if 
the script wasn’t acceptable he wouldn’t do the 
series, and the case is now being fought out between 
MTM and senior CBS executives in New York. 
“We told you we’d know what wasn’t suitable [for 
Family Time] when we saw it,”’ one of the censors 
told the producers, ‘‘and this is it.”’ 


T.. standards used by the networks to 
implement the code remain unclear. All the net- 
works deny that they have lists; everything will be 
reviewed ‘‘on its own merits.” At CBS, James 
Revard of the Program Standards Department 
said “‘it’s mainly a matter of toning things down,”’ 
and at ABC Grace Johnson, network vice-president 
for broadcast standards and practices, said ‘‘we’re 
looking at everything with greater sensitivity.” 
What that means precisely is impossible to deter- 
mine. (Rough translation: We’re even more ner- 
vous than we used to be.) ‘Our producers,’’ John- 
son explained, “have been warned that they must 
be extremely careful how they treat any subject.” 
Did that mean, say, contraception? ‘‘We’ve always 
been careful about that.’’ Did it mean abortion? 
“That’s still a controversial subject; we’ve always 
been careful about that.’’ Did it mean hells and 
damns? “‘We’ve always been careful about hells 
and damns.” Then what did it mean? “‘You can’t 
issue guidelines, but it’s pretty clear what we’re 
talking about.’’ Orwell lives. 

The formal discussions that produced the 
family hour focused on something known in the 
business as Sex ’n’ Violence, a conceptual monster 
which rose out of the primordial ooze of “‘conversa- 
tions” between the FCC and the networks. Last 
fall, Richard E. Wiley, the chairman of the FCC, 
called in executives of the three networks and “‘sug- 
gested” (in the words of an FCC handout) that 
“there should be a new commitment to reduce the 
level and intensity of violent and sexually-oriented 
material” and that “programs which are con- 
sidered to be inappropriate for viewing by young 
children should not be broadcast prior to 9 p.m. 
local time.’’ The source of his concern, quite 
plainly, was the mounting pressure in Congress 
about televised violence, the Surgeon General’s 
Report of 1972 and a variety of other studies (many 
of them weak or ambiguous) on the effects of such 
violence on children, and what appeared to be an 
increasing quantity of nasty mail from the public. 

Most of the mail, an estimated 25,000 let- 
ters in 1974, dealt with violence, though some com- 
plained about “‘sexually-oriented material”: abor- 
tion, the pill and, most particularly, a rape scene on 
an NBC drama special last year called Born Inno- 
cent. The complaints about violence and the com- 
plaints about sex came (as might be expected) from 
vastly different segments of the public, liberals on 
the one hand, fundamentalists »n the other; more 
important, they dealt with totally different styles of 
portrayal: the ‘‘sexually-oriented material” leaves a 
great deal to the imagination—what little there is 
presumes some knowledge—but the violence is gra- 
phic and obvious. Wiley, nonetheless, stuffed them 
in the same hat and, in what is surely a great act of 
bureaucratic legerdemain, pulled out the rabbit 
called Family Time. 

Lear and some of his colleagues in Holly- 
wood suspect that there is more to this trick than 
meets the eye, that Family Time is just one of the 
residues of Nixon-era repression, and that its real 
target is not Sex ’n’ Violence but discussion of any 
socially relevant material on television. Such suspi- 
cions, of course, flatter an industry notoriously bar- 
ren of such material. “‘You can take all the political 
stuff on television,”’ said a Hollywood writer, ‘‘and 
stuff it in the eye of a gnat.” 

The FCC readily admits that Wiley acted as 
a “catalyst” in creating the new policy, but the 





chairman consistently denies that there was pres- 
sure: “no head-knocking, no brow-beating, no 
shin-kicking.’’ The meetings *‘were conducted in a 
cordial atmosphere in which we mutually explored 
a serious and difficult issue,’’ and the cordiality 
produced remarkable results. Six weeks after the 
first meeting with the chairman, all three networks 
had come up with policy statements so similar in 
tone and content as to make even the most slow- 
witted antitrust lawyer a little uneasy, and by early 
February the NAB Television Code Review Board 
had recommended the Family Time code revision 
to the NAB Television Board, which approved it at 
the NAB convention in Las Vegas in April.* 


It all appeared consistent. There seemed to 
be a straight line from Congress, where some 
people had been threatening to cut back FCC ap- 
propriations if something wasn’t done, to the FCC 
to the networks. Yet along the way something pecu- 
liar happened. Donald Wear, Wiley’s assistant at 
the FCC, said “the prime area of focus’’ in the 
chairman’s meetings with the industry was vio- 
lence, although there was also concern about 
“sensitive subjects,’’ particularly things like that 
rape scene on NBC. There was, moreover, some 
data, however ambiguous and disputable, suggest- 
ing some causal connection between televised vio- 
lence and violent behavior among some children. 
But by the time the network policy statements ap- 
peared, it was clear that ‘‘sex”’ had become at least 
an equal partner in Sex ’n’ Violence, and that “sex” 
meant—had to mean—something much broader 
than explicit representations of sexual activity. 
Thus a relatively specific area of concern about 
explicit portrayals of violence was hitched to a 
much vaguer area depending on language and nu- 
ance to produce a totally undefinable “‘concept”’ 
called Family Time. In Grace Johnson’s view, the 
“family” of Fam‘'y Time was not the average fam- 
ily, but the most conservative. If it doesn’t go in 
Sawdust, Oklahoma, it won’t play at all. 


No one knows, of course, whether the evolu- 
tion of the policy was intended specifically to be a 
way of getting around the middle-class liberals who 
demanded some restraint on violence, but clearly 
the joke is on them: they were throwing rocks at 
Cannon, and now Rhoda is yelling “ouch.” (The 
joke, of course, is also on ‘‘the family,’’ but that’s 
nothing new in a medium which has always been 
fond of representing that institution with a combin- 
ation of sentimentality and contempt.) The video 
killers are safe in their ghetto. In the geographical 
ghettoes, where a disproportionate amount of the 
real killing takes place, nobody goes to bed before 
nine. At least one action-show producer was told by 
network officials to put a lot of “oomph” into the 
beginning of his programs to recapture the 
audience at nine o'clock. 

The people who have been yelling 
“ouch”’—most of them members of the Writers 
Guild of America West—are now talking about a 
law suit to attack the code, either on antitrust 
grounds or on the ground that the FCC imposed a 
“rule” without proper hearings, and therefore vio- 
lated its own rules. (‘‘All that stuff the networks are 
concerned about,” said Geoffrey Cowan, a com- 
munications attorney who is working with the wri- 
ters, ‘isn’t touched by the Supreme Court’s defini- 
tion of obscenity.’’) Burns talks about “this insi- 
dious thing, this self-censorship. It’s a presence but 
it has no name and no face,”’ and he warns that 
Family Time may be just “‘the first attempt to im- 
pose some real censorship.’’ Lear, even more expli- 
citly, talks about ‘‘a knee in the groin of social criti- 
cism.’’ More important, as Burns said, ‘when 
something happens to Norman, it happens to me,”’ 
and it happens, even more emphatically, to would- 
be producers and writers gauging the winds of 





*The NAB Code enjoys a quasi-official, quasi-legal status. 
Broadcasters who belong to the NAB—this includes the three 
major networks, their affiliates and most independent sta- 
tions—must subscribe to the code. When they apply for license 
renewal, they certify to the FCC that they adhere to NAB code 
standards. Violations, therefore, not only jeopardize NAB mem- 
bership but can be regarded as a violation of the conditions 
under which the license itself is granted. Nonmembers—among 
them Westinghouse Broadcasting stations—define their own 
broadcast standards and practices in their license applications. 








“suitability.”” “I'm already getting ideas for new 
projects,’ Burns said, “where somebody says 
‘here’s something that would be good for the family 
hour.’ They're looking for pablum.”’ Burns and 
Lear can try to resist; people who want to break in 
can't. 

Despite such talk, however, the chances for 
serious action are slim, partly because the legal 
costs are prohibitive, partly because there seems to 
be neither the anger nor the tradition in television 
for extended action, and partly because many lib- 
erals outside the industry regard all TV entertain- 
ment as hopeless trash unworthy of defense. There 
is, of course, some justification for that attitude. 
When people like Lear warn that television ‘‘will 
revert’’ to the time when shows like All In the 
Family were unthinkable, he may be giving the 
industry far more credit then it deserves. What 
makes the fear of regression real is that the dis- 
tances seem so small. There are few pioneers, and 
most of them don’t seem to be that far ahead of the 
pack. Each foray in television generates a confron- 
tation. Lear said it took a fight to persuade the net- 
work to accept the idea that the ketchup bottle on 
Archie Bunker's kitchen table should have a real 
label and not something that was pasted over it. 
Every producer is conditioned to the acceptance of 
a universe of taboos—some trivial, some substan- 
tial—which are such an integral part of the busi- 
ness that much of the craft lies simply in knowing 
how to work with, or around, them. 

In such a context, a great many people in 
and outside the industry may regard the controver- 
sy about Family Time as a tempest in a teapot and 
the complaints about censorship roughly analogous 
to complaints about the lack of religious liberty at 
Auschwitz. ABC’s formal response to Wiley’s non- 
pressure speaks magnificently about the ‘basic 
rights of freedom of expression under the Constitu- 
tion.” In TV entertainment, however, those rights 
have rarely been exercised; the First Amendment 
has never done well in the ratings. 


And yet, shows like All In The Family and 
M.A.S.H. are ahead of the pack; they have 
managed to stretch the possibilities for others, and, 
more important, have legitimized material and 
forms of treatment for a vast audience that would 
rarely have access to such material elsewhere. Lear 
talks of how the medium was ‘‘just on the point of 
turning’’ when Family Time came along, and of 
how, as a consequence, the viewer may now have 
only a choice between Petticoat Junction and Little 
House On The Prairie. The “‘point of turning”’ is 
always the point where reaction sets in, but if there 
is enough substance for the censors then there cer- 
tainly should be enough for those who pretend to 
abhor censorship in any form and in any medium. 


T.... is, of course, a moral here. The com- 
plaints about violence and the complaints about 
‘‘sexually-oriented material’’ share the assumption 
that television is a major influence on behavior. 
That there is still debate about the accuracy of that 
assumption hardly seems important. (It is. quite 
conceivable that if social psychologists were reli- 
gious fundamentalists or Birchers they would prob- 
ably be able to document the relation between tele- 
vision and promiscuity with as much certainty as 
they now demonstrate the connection between tele- 
vision and violence.) More important is the fact 
that no one knows how, upon whom, or under what 
conditions such influence (if any) tends to operate. 
Who becomes violent when he watches too much 
television? Should the government black out televi- 
sion in high crime areas after nine? Inevitably, 
given those conditions, the ‘‘solution”’ is going to be 
vague and overbroad, particularly in an industry as 
pusillanimous as television. TV needs its violence 
much more than it needs social relevance; Amer- 
icans, moreover, have long been conditioned to vio- 
lence on the screen—it’s as American as Family 
Time—but they are just now becoming conditioned 
to discussions of non-marital pregnancy and abor- 
tion on comedy shows, and almost any effort to 
strike at the first will affect the second. It is always 
that way with censorship. = 
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Abandoning The Brother On The Street 


BY CLINTON COX 


In April, 1971 the New York Amsterdam News, 
“America’s Largest Weekly,”” was bought by a 
group that promised to initiate a brave new world 
of black journalism. No more would the paper ap- 
peal solely to the traditional black newspaper au- 
dience of largely older, middle-class readers. From 
now on, said Clarence Jones, the new publisher and 
biggest stockholder, the paper would speak to 
“that large body of black folks who don’t necessar- 
ily have college degrees, who may not use fancy 
words and may not often read the society sheets; 
but who, we believe, are concerned and want to 
hear about themselves.” The 62-year-old Amster- 
dam, promised Jones, would henceforth begin 
‘telling us where we are (Black Power), reminding 
us where we have come from (Black History) and 
informing us how we must proceed (Black Survi- 
val).”” The time had come “to use our great 
strength for new purposes.” Jones was joined in his 
commitment by his fellow stockholders in the 
AMNEWS Corp., including Manhattan Borough 
President Percy Sutton, the second largest stock- 
holder. 

The changes were quickly evident, and not 
just in the black liberation colors that suddenly 
blossomed on the front page. One of Jones’s first 
acts verified the new stockholders’ determination 
“to build new readership constituencies and broa- 
den our base of community support.’ He rejected 
advertising from A&P until the company agreed to 
come to terms with Operation Breadbasket, an arm 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 
Breadbasket had been trying for five months to 
force A&P to return some of its profits to the black 
community, in proportion to the community’s 
contribution to sales. 

Under the previous ownership, the Amster- 
dam had accepted the company’s ads, leading the 
New York chairman of Breadbasket to charge that 
some black papers “‘capitulated, sold their souls for 
a mess of advertising pottage and thereby post- 
poned the dawn of liberation’s day.” The chair- 
man, Rev. William A. Jones, Jr., greeted Clarence 
Jones’s announcement with an ecstatic: ‘‘“God has 
acted now in the area of Black journalism.” If 
others were less jubilant, they were at least hopeful 
the paper would begin to address itself to crucial 
problems confronting black people. 

A broadly based editorial board was set up 
to help develop policy and give some direction to 
the paper. It included black nationalist Imamu 
Amiri Baraka and Betty Shabazz, Malcolm X’s wi- 
dow; Robert Brown, director of the Black Eco- 
nomic Research Center; Julia Prettyman, executive 
director of the Black Academy of Arts and Letters, 
and Carlos Russell, head of Brooklyn College’s 
SEEK program. Rev. H. Carl McCall, another 
stockholder, was named chairman of the editorial 
board. 

The board also included ex-Boston Globe 
reporter Bryant Rollins, who became executive edi- 
tor six months later. He soon stopped using on a 
regular basis the moderate spokesmen whose col- 
umns had been fixed features on the Amsterdam’s 
op-ed page: Roy Wilkins, Whitney Young, Poppy 
Cannon White (wife of the late Walter White, 
executive director of the NAACP), and a white 
writer named Gertrude Wilson, whose column was 
called ‘“‘White-on-White.’’ Instead, the page began 
featuring intensive analyses of problems affecting 
the black community. The articles were well-re- 
searched and well-written, probably covering the 
issues under discussion better than any other New 
York paper. 

Among subjects treated were ‘Labor 
Unions and Black People,” ‘“‘What’s Wrong With 
Public Welfare: And What Can We Do About 
It?’’, ‘The Black Family—A Second Look,” and 
“Charitable Foundations and the Black Commun- 





Clinton Cox is a former city editor of the Commun- 
ity News Service in New York who is now a feature 
writer for the Daily News. 
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undermined by politics 
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ity.”’ The articles sought not only to inform readers 
but to give them a plan of action as well. The exam- 
ination of charitable foundations, for instance, was 
typical of the new approach. After exploring the 
general subject in some depth, it concluded: “For 
information about how to raise money from foun- 
dations, contact the Scholarship Education and 
Defense Fund (741-0800) for a very useful booklet 
on the subject. For information about establishing 
a United Black Appeal, contact The Inter-Reli- 
gious Foundation on Community Organization 
(870-3151).” 

Rollins launched a magazine supplement 
devoted to the arts and entertainment, recruiting 
black critic and writer Clayton Riley as editor. Jean 
Bond, wife of author Max Bond and herself an 
author of children’s books, was hired to handle the 
layout and other production duties. Many black 
writers, including novelist John Oliver Killens and 
poet Sonia Sanchez, devoted their time and talent 
to what they saw as an exciting and unusual oppor- 
tunity in black journalism. Rollins also persuaded 
Jones to supplement the Amsterdam’s small staff 
by subscribing to the Community News Service, the 
only black and Puerto Rican news agency in the 
country. CNS gave the paper greatly expanded 
coverage in such areas as housing, education and 
politics. 

The Amsterdam, under the editorial guidance of 
Rollins, seemed well on its way to gaining the youn- 
ger, more active readers it had previously ignored. 
The Amsterdam was no longer filled with the head- 
lines it had relied on in the past to lure its readers: 
WOMEN WHO WRONGLY ACCUSE NE- 
GROES BRANDED AS “SICK,” and INTER- 
RACIAL “LOVE BABY” CHARGE HITS HIGH 
UN DIPLOMAT.” A new black pride replaced the 
shame typified previously by such ads as one for 
Fan Tan Bleach Creme, ‘ta Frenchman’s famous 
formula,”’ and Fan Tan Whitening Soap, both di- 
rected at readers who were presumably embar- 
rassed by their dark skin. ‘You can’t hide skin 
ugliness forever,” the ads warned. 

More militant community residents, who 
had picketed the paper out of fear the new owners 
would use it as a sounding board for Sutton and a 
few other politicians, were pacified by the Amster- 
dam’s new content. Their opposition was also sof- 
tened by the representative makeup of the editorial 
board, which succeeded in giving the new owners a 
much-needed legitimacy for the paper in the com- 
munity. In a statement issued when the AMNEWS 
Corp. bought the paper, Jones emphasized that 
Sutton’s role would be limited to that of an inves- 
tor, as opposed to the other stockholders who 
‘shall actually be involved as directors and officers 
of the AMNEWS Corporation. . . .”’ 

Jones, who was chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer, owned 48 per cent of the 
stock. The Philadelphia lawyer came to the paper 
from the investment banking and brokerage firm 
of CBWL-Hayden, Stone Inc., where he was a vice 
president. The firm also included Arthur Levitt, 


Jr., son of New York’s Democratic state controller. 
Three years earlier Levitt had become a partner 
with Jones in Harlem Freedom Associates, an al- 
legedly all-black group that acquired title to a new 
$2-million Woolworth store in Harlem. William 
Vanden Heuvel, close associate of the late Robert 
Kennedy, was the lawyer for the Woolworth trans- 
action and reportedly also a shareholder. Vanden 
Heuvel’s role as the AMNEWS lawyer fueled ru- 
mors that whites were the real owners of the paper, 
rumors that Vanden Heuvel and Jones both denied. 
Said Jones, “‘That’s part of the old Negro mental- 
ity.” 

Other investors, besides Sutton with his 37 
per cent, included: McCall, former chairman of the 
city’s Council Against Poverty and now State Sena- 
tor from the 28th State Senatorial District; Wilbert 
Tatum, former deputy borough president and 
present ,head of the Mayor’s Office of Apparel 
Industry Planning and Development; lawyer John 
Edmonds, former deputy commissioner of the 
city’s Community Development Agency, and John 
Procope, the paper’s vice president, advertising 
manager and member of an employee group that 
had lost out to the AMNEWS Corp. in efforts to 
buy the paper. Tatum is now the paper’s vice chair- 
man and secretary-treasurer, Edmonds is chair- 
man of the board, and Procope is editor and pub- 
lisher. These men are also all shareholders, along 
with relatives, friends and many other individuals, 
in the Inner City Broadcasting Corp. Inner City 
was founded by Sutton (his son, Pierre, is presi- 
dent), and owns radio stations WLIB-AM and 
WBLS-FM. Chemical Bank was strongly involved 
in all the Sutton media endeavors, extending large 
mortgages in the $1.7-million WLIB and $1.35- 
million WBLS purchases, as well as the $2-million 
Amsterdam deal. Despite the political nature of the 
owners, the editorial content during the paper’s 
first few months was more or less impartial. 


Inevitably, though, situations arose that em- 
barrassed Sutton the politician and were reacted to 
by Sutton the stockholder. In June, 1971 the paper 
supported rent strike leader Jesse Gray over ex- 
borough president Hulan Jack in the primary for 
the 70th Assembly District. Jack had been sen- 
tenced the week before to six months in prison for 
conspiring to force Harlem supermarkets to buy 
and stock certain food products over others. Har- 
lem Co-op attorney Cora Walker, who had brought 
the case to the attention of U.S. Attorney Whitney 
North Seymour, called the conviction and sentence 
of Jack and two other defendants ‘‘a victory for the 
poor and the Black community.” (One of the men 
convicted with Jack was L. Joseph Overton, present 
circulation manager for the Amsterdam.) 


Jack was a friend of Sutton’s, however, and 
the borough president wrote a letter to the editor 
supporting Jack’s candidacy. The letter was head- 
lined, SUTTON FOR HULAN JACK, and dwarfed 
the editorial endorsement of Gray on the same 
page. In the letter, Sutton used a technique he has 
perfected, namely raising an issue blacks are legiti- 
mately concerned with to push his personal in- 
terests. Doesn’t Jack, asked Sutton, deserve “better 
consideration by those of us who are Black and 
understand all too well how so many of our leaders 
have fallen?’’ (a reference to the well-founded 
charge that whites somehow manage to destroy any 
black man who gains a significant amount of pow- 
er). A reader unfamiliar with the issues could not 
have guessed from Sutton’s letter that the victims 
of Jack’s actions were themselves black, and that 
the principal supermarket threatened was a co-op 
owned by Harlem residents. 

Sutton and the Amsterdam collided again 
in the fall of 1971 over the state transportation 
bond issue, which Sutton supported. The borough 
president was campaigning on Wall. Street with 
Mayor Lindsay on a Thursday when the paper 
came out with an editorial strongly opposing the is- 
sue. The editorial board even threatened to call for 
a boycott of the city transit system if the proposi- 
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If you think TAPS is a 
bugler’s lullaby... 





..wed like to tell you 
something about our business. 


To the oil industry, TAPS stands for Trans Alaska 
Pipeline System. Right now, 12,000 men and women 
are working so that oil can begin flowing through 
this 798-mile line by 1978. 

By the 1980s, the flow could amount to some 2 
million barrels a day—secure American oil, giving 
a lift to the whole American economy. 

But welcome as that will be, it will not provide 
the whole answer to America’s energy problems. 
Right now, America is producing roughly 10 mil- 
lion barrels of crude oil and natural gas liquids a 
day. By 1985, production from currently proven re- 
serves—including Alaska—will be down to around 
5 million barrels a day. 

Obviously, America will need new sources of 
oil and gas. Exotic sources like solar energy aren't 


nearly ready to take up the slack. 

Where's the new petroleum to come from? Ge- 
ologists say the best prospects are beneath the 
waters off our coasts. Which means that the search 
there must be accelerated. The sooner, the better. 

Because development will take years, and there 
is no time to waste getting started. 

Because energy growth is necessary to create 
jobs and put decent living standards in reach of all 
Americans. 

Because domestic energy bypasses interna- 
tional politics and relieves America’s dependence 
on costly foreign crude. 

So even while we blow TAPS’ horn, we’re 
sounding the call for more energy development. 
Loud and clear. 
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tion was passed. “It was embarrassing for Percy,”’ 
one staffer recalls. ‘“‘He was furious.”’ Incidents like 
these prompted Sutton to seek a more direct role in 
the paper’s operation. “On the one hand, he 
wanted more influence over what got into the 
paper,”’ says Rollins. ‘“‘On the other hand, he hon- 
estly cared and wanted the paper to survive. Percy 
does have principles. I don’t want it to sound like 
I’m being personal; what I’m concerned about is 
what happened to the paper.”’ 


Before long, members of the staff noticed 
that Rollins left the office each Tuesday with the 
paper’s lay-out sheets, and was seen more than 
once carrying them into the Lenox Terrace apart- 
ments where Sutton lived. ‘Percy wanted to main- 
tain the facade of not being connected with editor- 
ial decisions,” recalls one ex-employee. ‘‘He rarely 
came into the office, but his meetings with Rollins 
were a poorly kept secret.” 


Rollins was reluctant to discuss this aspect 
of his experiences at the paper, but finally con- 
ceded that ‘‘Percy wanted to go over the layouts 
with me and I agreed. Looking back I can see that I 
compromised myself as a newspaperman. I’m sorry 
I did it.’’ Sutton made “‘suggestions” about head- 
lines and story placement, and there were frequent 
disagreements between the two men. One centered 
on a front-page story written by Rollins. The story 
was based on an interview with Fred Wallace, the 
New York Urban Coalition’s vice president in 
charge of housing, and was critical of coalition 
President Eugene Callender’s handling of the 
agency's housing program. After the story ap- 
peared, Callender called Sutton and other stock- 
holders, and Rollins was rebuked for running the 
story on the front page. Other disagreements fol- 
lowed. 

At about this time, the number of favorable 
references to Sutton and those close to him began 
to increase. In the Jan. 8, 1972 issue there was a 
photo of Sutton’s brother, “the lovable Oliver Sut- 
ton,” taking his oath of office as a State Supreme 
Court Justice. News stories began to appear whose 
sole justification seemed to be to praise Sutton. 
Typical was one describing how Sutton ‘was 
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kidded, cajoled and praised by several thousand 
friends, supporters and well-wishers” at a testi- 
monial banquet. The story included several pas- 
Sages praising Sutton, including this typical quote 
from State Assemblyman Thomas Fortune: “For 
those of us who still have hope in the American 
political system, Percy E. Sutton stands out as a 
proud achievement for all Blacks in politics and 
government.” 

At the same time Sutton was tampering 
with the editorial content, the corporation’s huge 
debt service on its Chemical Bank loan (combined 
with heavy spending) produced an estin.ted 
$30,000-a-month deficit. Stockholder Procope, 
who had wanted to be publisher all along, started 
using the loss of money to coalesce Sutton and the 
stockholders in a 52 per cent group against Jones. 
For his part, Jones simply denied the paper was los- 
ing money. He displayed elaborate five-year projec- 
tions showing tremendous growth, including plans 
to make the paper a daily. Jones’s spending was 
based on these projections rather than on actual in- 
come, and he called the financial difficulties ‘‘a 
cash-flow problem.” 

Adding to the paper’s economic difficulties 
was the resentment of the advertising salesmen, 
who formed the nucleus of the employees who had 
wanted to buy the paper. The employees hadn’t 
known until Jones made the announcement at a 
press conference that Procope was one of the new 
owners and had been negotiating with the Sutton- 
Jones group as well as their own. ‘‘They felt he was 
a turncoat,”’ says one staffer, ‘and they were angry. 
So the advertising salesmen sat on their asses and 
sold a minimum of advertising. At one point Percy 
wanted to fire Procope, but he had a contract and 
they would have had to pay him [$35,000 a year] 
anyway. 

The situation came to a head when the cor- 
poration was unable to meet an $80,000 debt ser- 
vice and an outside audit confirmed Procope’s con- 
tentions about the paper's shaky finances. “‘In all 
of these meetings the only white person there be- 
sides the auditor was Vanden Heuvel,” recalls Rol- 
lins. “It was clear to me that he had a lot of power, 
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and when he began criticizing Jones I knew Jones 
was through. Jones had come to the paper from 
downtown with big plans, and this was a personal 
tragedy for him. The struggle was brutal and a 
bitch. If you took all of the negativeness and de- 
structiveness built into the black psyche and put it 
into one place, that place would be the Amster- 
dam.” 

As a result of the internal struggle, Jones 
lost control of the paper and was forced to take a 
salary cut, but stayed on until October, 1974. Rol- 
lins was fired in October, 1972, a year after being 
hired. (He is now a reporter with The New York 
Times.) Clayton Riley, Jean Bond and the other 
young writers who had seen the Amsterdam as a 
vehicle for serious discussion of issues, left with 
him or ceased to contribute. 

Rollins’ place was taken by Jimmy Hicks, 
who had been the Amsterdam's editor from 1955 to 
1966. Within a week, the op ed treatment of issues 
was gone. One of the articles replacing that concept 
told of Procope’s election to the board of directors 
of the Allied Federal Savings & Loan Association 
of Jamaica (Queens). Soon the headlines reverted to 
the type the Amsterdam had used in the past, such 
as: COPS SEEK BLONDE AS SEX KILLER and 
HEADLESS BODY FOUND, HARLEM WIFE 
JAILED. 

A reporter who worked there until recently 
says, ‘Hicks told us in one of the staff meetings 
that sex, crime and news of well-known people are 
what sells papers. Personally speaking, I think that 
for a weekly black paper this is totally distorted. In 
terms of what a black paper should do, I don’t 
think there’s any idea in the minds of management 
about what its mission is. If there is a concept it’s 
certainly not transmitted to the staff."’ The reporter 
says there is now “‘an intense antagonism at the 
Amsterdam to anything that is progressively black. 
The people at the paper are mostly older and they 
don't respect anything that's not establishment.” 

In the last few weeks, editor and publisher 
Procope has ordered more extensive coverage of 
Long Island and Brooklyn, especially its large West 
Indian population, and a new column on medical 
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After more than a billion miles on the road, GM’s 

catalytic converter has become a world standard in 
fuel-saving pollution control devices. Auto-makers in 
Europe, Asia and North America have contracted to 
buy converters from GM. 


In operation on 1975 cars, the converter 
has proved that exhaust emission of carbon 
®. monoxide and hydrocarbons can be reduced 

& . by about 50% from the already lowered 
ml im } 1974 levels. And at the same time gas 
ial ss : Bi mileage on GM cars has been increased 
! BiiMlik Iasi sin city driving by 28% on a sales- 
- _ weighted average, according to EPA 
| calculations. 
' The converter is the kind of 
¥ startlingly effective advance in automo- 
| bile engineering that challenges other 
technology. It demands lead-free, low 
| sulfur fuel. It leaves behind a lot of other 
EF, pollutioncontrol concepts that don’t have 
F/ its qualities of durability and its fuel- 
saving characteristics. So the converter 
has come in for a bit of what we call 
“wishful criticism.” 

The fuel-saving, ecologically sound 
catalytic converter. Standard equipment on 
1975 cars from General Motors, a world leader 
in automotive pollution control technology. 


General Motors 


Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, GMC Truck 































































Catalytic converter, 
standard equipment on 
1975 model GM cars. 





care for children. Lucia Robinson, Procope’s white 
administrative assistant, said “‘we’re in the process 
now of trying to come up with a plan to get into 
investigative reporting within the next three 
months. We're also going to have more radical 
columnists, but this won’t involve expanding the 
staff."’ The newspaper’s basic defects remain, how- 
ever, including avoidance of controversial issues 
and the sweetheart treatment of Sutton and asso- 
ciates. 


| of seven recent issues dis- 
closed almost 40 positive references to Sutton, 
McCall, and Congressman Charles Rangel, Sutton’s 
close political associate. There were also nine 
photos of the three politicians and, just as striking, 
not a single word of criticism. The laudatory refer- 
ences ranged from handouts presented as hard 
news stories to complimentary mentions in gossip 
and opinion columns. The June 4 issue, for exam- 
ple, found Sutton in the news columns, the Arts 
and Entertainment section, the editorial page, and 
in a large photo on the front page. The latter 
showed Sutton, Mayor Beame and several others at 
a swearing-in ceremony. Inside the paper was a 
public relations blurb presented as a news item. It 
was headlined, SUTTON TO CUT RIBBON IN 
HARLEM, and read: ‘‘Manhattan Boro President 
Percy Sutton and five boro beauty queens will par- 
ticipate in grand re-opening ceremonies of the 
Martin Paint Discount Center, 308 West 125th 
Street Thursday morning, May 29” (the paper is 
pre-dated). Sutton was also featured in the paper’s 
Arts and Entertainment section with a large photo 
of himself and Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm. 
“Manhattan Borough President Percy Sutton 
called for cooperation of city government, busi- 
nesses and private citizens,”’ read the captions, ‘‘to 
resolve New York’s current financial crisis. During 
a discussion with Brooklyn Congressman [sic] Shir- 
ley Chisholm on Sutton’s weekly television show, 
‘Percy Sutton Reports,’ Sutton stressed the need 
for all pariies concerned to work together. Aired on 
Channel 9 each Sunday morning at 9:30 a.m., the 
program deals with concerns of local citizens.” 
Plugs for Sutton’s television show have also ap- 
peared in other issues of the Arts and Entertain- 
ment section. 

The editorial page of the June 4 issue was 
graced with a half-page ‘“‘Guest Editorial” by Sut- 
ton. ‘‘We think,” said the editor’s introduction to 
Sutton’s editorial, ‘Manhattan Boro President, 
Percy Sutton, just about said it all on his May 18 
television show, ‘Percy Sutton Reports,’ when ‘he 
gave his version of why New York, despite all its 
drawbacks, is still the Big Apple. We don’t think 
we could say it any better, that’s why what Sutton 
said is our guest editorial for this week. This is 
what Sutton said....’’ Questioned about the 
paper’s generous treatment of Sutton, Lucia 
Robinson declared, ‘Politics don’t enter into the 
editorial content. Our editor, Jimmy Hicks, is very 
emphatic on that point.” 

McCall and Rangel fared relatively poorly 
in the June 4 issue. McCall had to settle for an op 
ed page article on Patrick Moynihan’s appoint- 
ment as United States ambassador to the U.N., 
while Rangel’s only mention was in a society col- 
umn: “The one and only Congressman Charles 
Rangel has become the newest member of the 
Manhattan Guardsmen (the most prestigious chap- 
ier}—taking the spot vacated by .. .”’ Sutton also 
makes it into the various columns in the paper. 
One recent issue noted that guests at a party in- 
cluded ‘‘Manhattan’s Borough President, Percy 
Sutton, who is definitely the most popular Borough 
President ever.” 

The paper has also shown a greatly in- 
-reased interest in the problems of Jews at a time 
vhen Sutton has expressed a willingness to become 
New York City’s first black mayor. In one issue 

iere was a large photo of Sutton in his office with 
Jewish activists’’ and numerous blacks, including 
Mrs. Procope and AMNEWS vice chairman 
atum. “The topic of discussion,”’ according to one 
f the captions, ‘‘was the plight of Soviet Jews and 
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what can be done to help them.” The entire editor- 
ial column in the April 16 issue was devoted to an 
impassioned plea to blacks to fight anti-Semitism. 
Blacks must “‘roll up their sleeves and join the Jew- 
ish people in fighting against a despicable conspir- 
acy,” declared the editorial. Response from Jewish 
leaders was enthusiastic, but many black readers 
reacted with puzzlement and cynicism. We are “‘al- 
ready bogged down in our own struggle for daily 
survival in a hostile society,’’ wrote one, while 
another charged the editorial was printed because 
‘Mr. Sutton has been paying his dues for a chance 
to become Mayor.”’ Such cynicism about the 
paper’s motives for running or not running certain 
items is now widespread, and has led to increasing 
anger on the part of readers. Charles Kenyatta, 
long-time Harlem drugfighter and trusted aide of 
Malcolm X, said that “if the Amsterdam continues 
to prove unworthy and unresponsive, we shouldn't 
continue to buy it.’’ A lot of other people appar- 
ently feel the same way. When Rollins was editor 
circulation climbed near the 100,000 mark. By the 
end of this May it was listed as 70,746, ‘‘and an 
honest statement would put it in the 60’s,”’ says one 
advertising salesman. 

The salesman, who worries that “it’s just a 
matter of time before the paper goes out of busi- 
ness,’’ says his colleagues often promise customers 
free publicity if they will buy advertising space. A 
look at almost any issue of the paper reveals public 
relations copy in the news columns, singing the 
praises of advertisers. One recent issue featured a 
10-paragraph story describing the Mercury Mon- 
arch, “‘an innovative luxury sedan,”’ next to a large 
Lincoln-Mercury ad. Other issues have run compli- 
mentary stories and/or photos on personnel asso- 
ciated with Ballantine’s Scotch, Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust, The New York Bank for Savings, 
Macy’s, American Airlines and other advertisers. 
At the same time, space is also often devoted to 
photos or stories praising business associates and 
even relatives. 

Members of the 100 Black Men, Inc., a 
group of influential businessmen and professionals 
that numbers publisher Procope in its ranks, ap- 
pear regularly in the paper. Early this year Dawn 
Magazine, an occasional supplement in the 
Amsterdam and 34 other black newspapers, 
featured the “black, beautiful and brainy” Ernesta 
Procope on the cover. The wife of the Amsterdam’s 
publisher runs a multi-million dollar insurance 
brokerage firm in Brooklyn. The accompanying ar- 
ticle spoke of her “vision and vigor, combined with 
charm and business acumen,” that enabled her “to 
reach the lofty heights she has in the insurance 
field.” 

All this puffery for a favored few is accom- 
panied by a virtual news blackout of controversial 
issues and political opponents of Sutton and his as- 
sociates. When incumbent State Sen. Sidney Von 
Luther faced the Amsterdam’s editorial chairman, 
Carl McCall, in last fall’s election, he may as well 
have been campaigning on the far side of the moon. 
While charges and counter-charges flew and the 
two men engaged in numerous debates and at least 
one physical confrontation, anyone who read only 
the Amsterdam would not have known Von Luther 
existed. The highlight of the paper’s coverage of 
him was an item in the Aug. 10 issue saying a group 
of churches had rated his performance as poor. 
(McCall, although taking a leave of absence as edi- 
torial board chairman, continued to write a weekly 
column. Items about him appeared with their 
usual regularity, as well as photographs.) 

At one point Von Luther charged Sutton 
and McCall with conflict of interest in connection 
with proposed construction of a $30- to $35-million 
commercial-entertainment complex.. The complex 
was to be built on the eastern end of the block that 
contains the new State Office Building on 125th 
Street and is under the control of the Harlem 
Urban Development Corporation. Sutton was 
named honorary chairman of HUDC in July of 
1971 after being instrumental in the negotiations 
that led to its founding. The complex involved a 
company called Center City Communications, Inc., 
whose chairman and chief executive officer was 


Clarence Jones (McCall was president of a subsi- 
diary that would have handled the actual site devel- 
opment). 

Center City was formed as a holding com- 
pany to acquire substantial equity interest in the 
Amsterdam, the Apollo Theatre and Inner City 
Broadcasting (WLIB and WBLS). Its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Apollo Entertainment Corp., would 
have operated all the firms through a central man- 
agement (except for the Apollo Theatre, which 
would have remained under separate manage- 
ment). Center City proposed to buy options on ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the block on the north 
side of 125th St. between Seventh and Eighth 
Avenues, including the Apollo Theatre. 

Once Center City acquired the property, ac- 
cording to a proposal written by Jones on the Am- 
sterdam’s stationery, it would be traded off to the 
state for the eastern end of the site. The complex 
Center City planned to build would have housed its 
various media endeavors, the Apollo and other 
firms. The parties involved were unable to arrange 
the necessary financing, though, and the project 
has been at least temporarily shelved. 

Von Luther’s conflict of interest charges 
brought angry responses from McCall and Sutton, 
including the borough president’s contention that 
he ‘‘never owned a share of stock in Center City nor 
has Center City owned a share in anything in which 
I owned shares.” Technically, true. But apparently 
because the holding company was never able to ac- 
quire the proposed equity, interests. Sutton also 
said he had “no influence directly or indirectly 
upon H.U.D.C., U.D.C., Clarence Jones or anyone 
else.” Throughout the charges and counter- 
charges, the Amsterdam ignored the story. 


G... the unhappy developments at the 
Amsterdam in recent months, where does this leave 
the black reader and black journalist whose con- 
cerns are still largely ignored by the white media? 
The black press was born in New York City in 1827 
with the publication of Freedom's Journal, and has 
traditionally been a protest press. The names con- 
veyed the purpose: Defender, Liberator, Challenge, 
Crusader, Emancipator, North Star, The Rights of 
All. There are today almost 300 black newspapers 
in 36 states and the District of Columbia, but their 
protest—as in the case of the Amsterdam—is at 
best muted. There are many reasons for this, but 
two of the most important are readership makeup 
and advertisers. 

The successful fight of black publishers to 
gain a share of the white advertising dollar has re- 
sulted, ironically, in papers that appeal to fewer 
and fewer black readers. The middle class reader of 
the Amsterdam can now find almost as much black 
news in the Daily News or The New York Times as 
he can in the Harlem publication. Advertisers took 
a lot of convincing for a lot of years before they in- 
vested their dollars in black publications, and pub- 
lishers are now bending over backwards not to 
alienate them with militant or even substantive 
news of the black community. 

In addition, circulation has suffered be- 
cause of the upward mobility of a relatively small 
percentage of the black population. A large num- 
ber of that percentage were older middle-class peo- 
ple, the backbone of the Amsterdam’s readership, 
who managed to move out of the inner city where 
they could walk down to the corner newsstand and 
buy the paper. Out in their new neighborhoods in 
the suburbs, the paper is often impossible to find. 
Rather than subscribe, most of these older custo- 
mers have simply stopped reading the Amsterdam. 
Their places are not being taken by the young, 
whose concerns are not dealt with in timid pages 
concentrating on political appointments, gossip 
and social items. 

E. Franklin Frazier, the black historian, 
writes that the contemporary black press ‘‘repre- 
sents primarily the interests of the black bour- 
geoisie and promulgates the bourgeois values of the 
make-believe world of the black bourgeoisie.’’ This 
policy is a far cry from that of the 19th Century 

(continued on page 23) 
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You've heard about High Times magazine. But 
chances are you haven't been able to find it at 
your local newsstand. That’s because the Big 
Five of magazine distribution have boycotted 
High Times —making it tough on you, and us. 
We've taken this ad to communicate with you 
directly. 

High Times is beautifully designed and print- 
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ed in full color on glossy paper. Its the magazine 
that many dealers read for its authoritative 
reports on the dope scene. But High Times is 
more than a magazine about dope. 

High Times is a magazine about conscious- 
ness, completely unique and totally exciting. 
In its first year, High Times has grown to a paid 
circulation of 250.000.Here’s afew reasons why: 
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BY ANN M4 SIE CUNNINGHAM 


As of this writing, Universal has spent some $2 million on a coast-to- 
Cannes promotion campaign designed to put everyone on a Jaws 
beachtowel with a Jawsburger in hand. But was the outlay really 
necessary? Ever since the Peter Benchley novel came out early last 
year, the press has been busily raising our shark consciousness— 
largely on a voluntary (and enthusiastic) basis. In the days after the 
movie opened this summer, for example, ““Bruce,”’ the Great White 
Shark, starred in political cartoons across the country. “You can’t 
buy that sort of thing,” said Edward Epstein, a publicity man for 
Universal, which on July 18 rolled out some of these cartoons in full- 
page “Jaws Fever!’’ ads in The New York Times, The Wall Street 
Journal, Barron's and The Los Angeles Times. Among other things, 
press previews offered fact sheets replete with shark lore. In the 
spirit of such helpfulness, we offer the following fact sheet of our 
own—in the hope that journalists will be even better prepared when 
the next Pop Culture Trend arrives. 


¢ One reviewer, Molly Haskell of The Village Voice, thought that 
although Jaws wouldn’t scare anyone away from the beach, the fact 
sheets Universal passed out at previews would. The first, ‘provided 
as a public service by the producers of Jaws,” lists 14 reassuring 
statements like, “Sharks have been known to attack practically any- 
thing’’—authenticated by a California State University biology pro- 


fessor. Universal said it compiled its second handout, nine pages of 


“Facts About Sharks,” after Jacques Cousteau, the diver, dismissed 
Jaws and Peter Benchley, its author, as worthless on the subject. 
Benchley culled accounts of shark attacks from books and news- 
papers (‘“‘Manila—A giant shark that had promised to be a delight- 
ful delicacy at a central Philippine fish market suddenly turned 
prospective buyers away when a woman’s head popped out of the 
fish’s belly as it was being cut up’’), and Universal added more un- 
nerving case histories from Joy Williams’s ““The Bad News About 
Sharks” in Esquire (June 1974). Cousteau surfaced again in the Na- 
tional Enquirer (June 24), insisting that sharks were so safe children 


Ann Marie Cunningham, a freelance writer and editor in New York, 
becomes a contributing editor of [MORE] with this issue. 





could play with them. Universal dispatched a copy of “Facts About 
Sharks”’ to the Enquirer. 


©-Carl Gottlieb, co-author (with Benchley) of Jaws’s screenplay, has 


written a Dell paperback, The Jaws Log, his version of the making of 


the movie on Martha’s Vineyard. He includes some blueprints of the 
mechanical shark—trather vague ones, since Universal is reluctant 
to reveal much about its rubber star, which was guarded 24 hours a 
day during filming. One guard was fired, Gottlieb reports, after the 
Christian Science Monitor sneaked some photographs. Interviewed 
in the New York Daily News, actor Roy Scheider said that the film 
company had to ban conniving reporters, voracious for disaster 
stories about technical problems with the shark, from the set. “‘It 
sure gave me a nasty picture of the press in this country,”’ Scheider 
complained. 


eIn St. Petersburg, Florida, a local book wholesaler and the 
representative for Bantam Books, which published Jaws in paper- 
back last January, decided to give the product an extra push. They 
bought a six-foot, 125-pound shark, gutted it in a bathtub, per- 
sauded W. T. Grant to lend them a freezer, and installed the shark 
in cold storage (labelled ‘‘Danger—Shark—Open at Your Own 
Risk’’) in the lobby of a local theatre just in time for the movie's 
opening. The Bantam man persuaded the St. Petersburg Times to 
mention his masterwork, and a local TV station filmed it for the 
evening news. 





¢ Ed Hauck, manager of Mystic Marinelife Aquarium in Connec- 
ticut, called Universal to ask if it was responsible for a June 17 story 
in the Providence (R.1.) Evening Bulletin which said that two 12-foot 
sharks had been spotted off Newport. The general public, as well as 
TV stations in Providence and Hartford, had been calling Hauck for 
two weeks to ask how probable the plot of Jaws was. One call came 
from the Mike Douglas Show, which wanted three sharks sent to 
Philadelphia to appear with Robert Shaw. The Aquarium ruled that 
its sharks were too delicate to travel. 


© On July 8, ABC’s AM New York managed to get three leopard 
sharks—albeit only eight-inches—from the New York Aquarium at 
Coney Island. With the sharks came the Aquarium director, who 
had already appeared on the Today show on June 9, when Barbara 
Walters talked to Robert Shaw. Coney Island gets four or five calls a 
day—often more before weekends—from people who want to know 
whether it’s safe to swim and what to do in case of shark attack. The 
American Museum of Natural History, which has a fossil of a shark 
mentioned in Jaws, has not been queried—except by a movie theater 
which wanted a question-and-answer display about sharks. 


¢ The press worked hard to bring the movie to life, just as it dug 
up actual cases of possession after The Exorcist opened. Newsweek 
(June 16) reported a shark attack on a 17-year-old boy in Florida, 
noting, “‘It could have been taken whole out of novelist Peter Bench- 
ley’s fear-of-swimming novel, Jaws.” Benchley, the Daily News re- 
ported on June 18, was not happy about one movie ad he had seen: 
‘** ‘Before you take a swim, see Jaws.’ The fact is that recently there 
have been shark attacks off Florida and it’s too serious a matter to 
take lightly.’"’ The Washington Post (June 23) asked whether swim- 
ming had fallen off in Ocean City, Maryland, where the mayor re- 
plied that nothing would ever make him close the beaches, and that 
he was more interested in getting men to wear shirts on the streets 
than in seeing or reading Jaws. The Daily News sent its fishing col- 
umnist Great White Shark hunting for two days June 25 and 26), 
and revealed that the curator at the New York Aquarium was wor- 
ried about reenactments of a shark-panic scene in the movie: “If 
you've got 100,000 people in the water and some crank hollers 
‘Shark! * you could see a panic. You could see heart attacks, drown- 
ings.’’ Over the July 4 weekend, the actual moment of crisis in the 
movie, the Hartford Courant ran an AP story about two shark sight- 
ings off Martha’s Vineyard. 


© On June 10, the Southampton Summer Day, a Long Island give- 
away which is fond of hoaxes, called for a boycott of Jaws, on the 
grounds that it would frighten people away from the beach commun- 
ity. Dan Rattiner, the paper’s founder, said friends who had been to 
previews had told him the film was absolutely horrifying, and ‘‘so I 
took the part of the editor in the movie’’—who suppresses news of a 
man-eating shark Icst it cut into tourist trade. Rattiner says he got 
calls from The Wall Street Journal, the Christian Science Monitor, 
and Sports Illustrated. Barbara Howar mentioned the boycott in all 
seriousness on AM America. Two weeks later, Rattiner ran a letter 
purporting to be from the Chief of Police, a Jaws character, calling 
on the community to donate meat to feed the shark and hence keep 
swimmer deaths down. He said several upstate newspapers wanted 
to reprint the letter, and that he was hoping the whole adventure 
would earn him coverage in Time's press section: ‘‘I’m going to tell 
them you called.” 


¢ The Jaws-going public did not want for useful advice about 
sharks. Saga magazine’s August issue offered six pages on *‘Hand- 
to-Jaws Combat: How You Can Survive a Shark Attack,’ discussed 
the Navy's efforts to develop shark repellents, and concluded that 
fighting back was best. People magazine (which had conscientiously 
interviewed Benchley, Shaw, and actor Richard Dreyfuss) found an 
icthyologist who declared that prayer was useless and that “I'd say 
it’s best to remain motionless and hope the shark will go away.”’ 
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Cartoons featuring an advertise- 
ment for movie "JAWS" are ap- 
pearing country-wide Yester- 
day Boston Globe and Boston 
Herald American each had one 
Others, syndicated, appeared 
in Newsweek and Time, one of 
which also was reprinted in 
Portland Press Herald 
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Washington's Hottest Tip Sheets 


BY JIM ANDERSON 


Though few people have ever heard of them and 
neither is ever likely to win a Pulitzer or any other 
prize, William Sautter and John Vogt are indisput- 
ably among the most powerful and influential jour- 
nalists in the world. Consider: 

Last November, World Vision Internation- 
al, which describes itself as a Christian humanitar- 
ian relief agency, needed some publicity for an idea 
of its president, Dr. Stanely Mooneyham. He is an 
energetic, evangelistic man, with a touch of Billy 
Graham about him, and he wants to wake up the 
American public to the need to do something about 
the world’s starving millions. Mooneyham’s idea 
was that Americans, by experiencing hunger. 
might begin to comprehend starvation and do 
something about it, preferably through World Vi- 
sion International. Mooneyham came to Washing- 
ton, D.C. with the idea of a National Day of Fast- 
ing. His public relations people came up with a 
variation on the theme which would dramatize it 
and attract some of the approximatley 3,000 work- 
ing journalists in the capital: a ‘“‘non-luncheon”’ 
where reporters could experience starvation (with- 
out discomfort, naturally) by eating the day’s diet 
for an undernourished region, two ounces of grain 
millet and a raw onion. 

But how to communicate this inspiration to 
the Washington press corps—the largest single 
pack of journalists in the world, with an ability to 
almost instantaneously reach hundreds of millions 
of people? The Washington herd is ferocious when 
it stampedes, as any former president knows. But. 
as with buffalo, you have to approach them down- 
wind, for they scatter if they smell a publicity stunt. 

rhe Visionaries (now joined by Oregon Sen. 
Mark Hatfield and his staff) had notice of the event 
put on the Associated Press Calendar and the 
United Press International Davbook by simpiy cali- 
ing up, identifying themselves and giving the item. 

ike most other items, the call was followed by a 
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if Washington news 
tends to be self- 
perpetuating, two 
reasons are UPI's 
Daybook and AP’s 
Calendar, which send 
the press corps baying 
and yelping after its 
own scent. 


press release. The listing in the Daybook ran like 
this: 


SENATOR HATFIELD HOSTS 
‘“FAMINE-RATION’ LUNCHEON FOR THE 
MEDIA AND SOME FOREIGN AMBAS- 


SADORS TO FOCUS ATTENTION ON WORLD 
HUNGER, S-207 CAPITOL, 11:30 A.M. 
Seventy-five journalists, including three camera 
crews, attended. As a result, stories appeared on 
both the AP and UPI national wires; a UPI photo 
ot Mooneyham and Hatfield was widely printed, in- 
cluding in the next morning’s Washington Post. 
CBS-TV carried two reports on the event, one of 
which described it as a ‘‘media-event’’—which it 
was, of course, but a successful one, partly because 
it was carried twice by CBS. 

The next day, the Senate passed, by voice 
vote, Hatfield's resolution calling for a National 
Day of Fasting. So, on Nov. 24, 1975, as you and 
the rest of the nation fast—or defiantly go on eat- 
ing against the expressed will of the people's repre- 
sentatives—take a moment to think about the UPI 
Davbook and the AP Calendar, which help bring 
this, and other such happenings, to the attention of 
Washington's journalists, who might otherwise be 
ngaged in digging up their own news. 








Paul Richer 





William Sautter and John Vogt preside over 
the AP’s Calendar and UPI’s Daybook. respec- 
tively. By deeming the Mooneyham mission worth 
listing, they ensured that millions of people would 
believe, the next day, that the luncheon had been a 
significant news event, and not a piece of flackery 
concocted by a few well-meaning men and their 
employees. 

Each morning, and again in the mid-after- 
noon, the AP and UPI run basically similar lists of 
about 20 events and pseudo-events in Washington. 
They go to the approximately 635 subscribers 
around town. (UPI claims 435. AP won't give out 
the figures, but a staffer says that the AP wire has 
about 200 circuits, on which are more than 500 
teletypes.) Customers include the local newspapers, 
the Post and the Star, the local TV channels, most 
of the capital news bureaus, including the net- 
works, the National Press Club (where the wires are 
conveniently located next to the bar), the larger em- 
bassies, government agencies, public relations 
firms, lobbying organizations and federal and local 
police. 

William Sautter and John Vogt run the 
most avidly read tip services in Washington. The 
Daybook and Calendar are must reading for most 
of the town’s assignment editors, the battalion 
commanders in the capital's journalism army. An 
item on the list signals to an editor that other news 
organizations are going to be aware of the event, so 
that he may be skunked if it turns out to be a Big 
Deal (or if the wire services make it into a Big Deal, 
which often amounts to the same thing). Also, since 
the event is generally publicized, the editor can be 
pretty sure that his reporter will be spared the dis- 
covery that he is the only working newsman at a 
general news conference. 

News, of course, tends to be self-perpetua- 
ting and circular; and the Daybook and the Cal- 
endar are a vital part of the circuitry. Today's 
events, or psuedo-events, produce catchwords that 
inspire tomorrow's press releases, which show up 
on the Daybook and/or Calendar to produce the 
day-atter-tomorrow’s assignments, as the Wash- 
ington journalistic pack goes baving and yelping on 





the trail of its own scent. 

A commission report on Latin-American re- 
lations, for example, is not the sort of thing that 
will start the adrenalin pumping in an editor's 
system, but the Daybook added (on a Tuesday and 
a slow news day): “relating to Cuba, the Panama 
Canal, covert operations, etc.”” Actually only about 
two of the 69 pages of the report had anything to do 
with those things, but the catchwords caught the 
eyes of the city’s assignment editors last December 
and they sent about 60 reporters to the news con- 
ference. Once that initial investment in manpower 
is made, the chances are good that the reporters 
will produce something to justify the assignment. 
According to the commission that produced the 
Latin American report, coverage was good. It in- 
cluded those diamonds in the crown of any public 
relations effort, a front-page story in The Washing- 
ton Post and a story in The New York Times. 

Six weeks later, the commissian chairman, 
former U.S. representative to the Organization of 
American States, Sol Linowitz, held another news 
conference, after discussing the report with Secre- 
tary of State Kissinger. This one promised some 
solid news. Linowitz was offering the State Depart- 
ment’s reaction to the report’s recommendations, 
plus giving the reporters a chance to follow up on 
their earlier stories. This time, though, State did 
not notify either the Daybook or the Calendar, al- 
though the news conference was announced at the 
regular State Department noon briefing. Despite 
the presence of Henry Kissinger and Elliot Ri- 
chardson (one of the commission members), Lino- 
witz’s second news conference drew 15 reporters, 
no story in The Washington Post and a two-inch 
story in The New York Times. Thus, a fairly impor- 
tant piece of news (that the U.S. had found a me- 
chanism both for getting around the OAS two- 
thirds majority rule and for ending the OAS trade 
embargo against Cuba) was ignored by most of the 
media. 


ee the aid of the Daybook and the Calen- 


dar, it is fairly cheap and easy to become nationally 
known, and therefore, to become ‘‘news.’’ George 
Worden, vice-president of Hill & Knowlton public 
relations, describes the process: 

“Our client was a midwestern publisher, 
John McGoff, who is contesting the [Joseph] Albrit- 
ton purchase of The Washington Star and its 
broadcast properties. His problem was that no one 
in Washington knew who he was, and therefore his 
petition to the FCC (to bar the sale of the Star 
broadcast licenses to Albritton) would not be taken 
seriously—in the media at least. In addition to 
notifying some bureaus with Mailgrams, we walked 
a copy of the notice of our news conference down to 
the AP and UPI to be put on the Calendar and the 
Daybook. That’s very important. But we don’t like 
to overdo it—maybe 25 or 30 times a year [Hill & 
Knowlton has about 120 Washington clients]. 
Forty-three reporters showed up, including three 
out of the four local TV channels. Both wire ser- 
vices ran long stories and even the Star did a 
story—very straight—about the challenge to Al- 
britton. We achieved what we set out to do. The 
media in Washington know who McGoff is, and 
the next time he makes a public statement, it will 
be given more attention, because he is known.” 

This process, wherein the Washington press 
corps creates its own newsmakers and then listens 
to them, cost $678 in the case of McGoff, according 
to Hill & Knowlton—including coffee and danish 
in the ballroom of the National Press Club. 

The Daybook and the Calendar may have 
their greatest effect through television, where care- 
ful planning and predictability are economic 
imperatives, and where the impact of reporting is 
national and immediate. A network Washington 
news bureau has from six to ten camera crews, at 
least one of which is usually tied up at the Capitol 
and another at the White House. Often one or 
more crews are filming a documentary, or are tra- 
veling, so an assignment editor may have from four 
to eight crews at his disposal on any given day to 


cover all the rest of the news. 

Each camera crew costs about $400 a day, 
not counting film, travel and other expenses. The 
crews have strong unions and exquisite contracts 
that penalize the networks for any departures from 
the normal, scheduled work day. In this situation, 
the networks rely heavily on the low-risk, predic- 
table story and steer away from adventurous jour- 
nalism. Bill Downs of ABC News says, “If the Day- 
book doesn’t list it, it doesn’t get covered.” 

Well, that’s not guite true. Out of 22 Wash- 
ington dateline stories that I monitored on the net- 
work shows for one week last January, 20 of the 
stories were available to the assignment editors on 
the Calendar and Daybook (most of them on the 
previous afternoon), or resulted from regularly 
scheduled official briefings. One story was picked 
up from that morning’s Washington Post and one 
(1) story could be described as enterprise in that 
entire week, and that one turned out to be a mas- 
sive gusher of a leak that came from a senator who 
was trying to get on the Senate’s CIA investigating 
committee. 

Considering the network system, the high 
proportion of bland, similar news is hardly remark- 
able. Just after the Daybook and the Calendar for 
the next day are run on the city wires in mid-after- 
noon, the network news bureaus decide what is 
going to be covered the next day. After the separate 
meetings, the networks contact each other to feel 
each other out about tomorrow’s schedule. The pri- 
mary purpose is economy. Under the various 
union contracts, if more than one network is shoot- 
ing the same news event in Washington, it is per- 
missible to have only one lighting technician for all 
the crews at that event. The arrangement avoids 
uncontrolled lighting and it is an important mone- 
tary saving to have a two- instead of a three-man 
crew cover a story. 

By 6 p.m. each of the networks pretty well 
knows what will be available by the following even- 
ing’s show. Because of the cooperative lighting ar- 
rangement, the common supposition that the other 
networks will also be covering the major basic 
stories, and the fact that all three assignment edi- 
tors are working from approximately the same fu- 
tures file, the networks also have a pretty good idea 
what the other two competing news shows will look 
like 24 hours hence. “What controls the same- 
ness,”’ explains Bill Lord, Washington bureau chief 
and vice president of ABC News, “‘is that we are all 
dealing with the same story and we are all similarly 
trained. What is really remarkable is when a major 
story is handled three different ways on the same 
night.” 

The Daybook and the Calendar are also 
esteemed by the newspaper bureaus. Jim 
McCartney, bureau chief of the Knight News- 
papers, and a former city editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, says, ‘““The Daybook plays essentially 
the same role that the city desk plays for our local 
reporters. It keeps track of things and lists it all 
with some degree of selectivity and throws out a lot 
of the junk.’’ That is the general assumption: that 
there has been vigilance and editorial screening on 
the other end to throw out the crass, the commer- 
cial and the silly. But is that the case? Vogt and 
Sautter both work on the principle that some custo- 
mers are interested in nonsense (which is probably 
about right) and others in special interest stories 
that would confuse or bore the average reporter. So 
they act more like vacuum cleaners than filters. 

In a recent 24-hour period (June 24-25), the 
UPI Daybook carried 33 items. All of them were 
generated by government or private public relations 
people, although UPI staffers on Capitol Hill may 
have been the final link in two cases. Of the 33 
items, all but three also appeared on the AP Calen- 
dar. There is almost total identity between the two 
schedules, although neither Sautter nor Vogt regu- 
larly sees the other’s work. They work from the 
same sources and with approximately the same 
trained reflexes. Both are conventional, profes- 
sional wire editors, who have professional, conven- 
tional ideas about what constitutes a possible news 
story (see boxes). 

UPI bills its Daybook as ‘your Washington 

(continued on page 23) 











John Vogt, 59, joined the old United Press in 
1934, the year the Daybook began. He started 
as a copy boy after graduating from high 
school in Washington, D.C. He worked his way 
up to the radio wire and the “‘local ticker’’ 
without benefit of a college degree. He has 
been editing the wire since 1959. He also 
spends 15 per cent of his time on selling it, for 
which he gets ‘‘a small one-time commission” 
for each new customer. There are legends in 
the UPI office about the amount of Christmas 
payola that Vogt used to get from his public 
relations contacts, but the rules have changed 
and he is not allowed to accept anything any- 
more, except an occasional bottle of wine. 
Married to a former WAVE he met when in 
the Navy, Vogt has three children, lives in Ar- 
lington, Va., and plans to retire in three years, 
“if finances work out.” 











“It sounds corny,” says William Sautter, “‘but 
maybe it’s the will of the people, or God’s 
voice, or whatever you call it. An idea just takes 
over. Like oil. Suddenly it’s a crisis and all the 
politicians are experts on petroleum and they 
are holding conferences and seminars. Then 
we pick it up and feed it back into the system.” 
Sautter, 30, who has been editing the AP’s 
Washington wire and running its Calendar for 
the last five years, was born and raised in 
Brooklyn and graduated from St. John’s Uni- 
versity with a degree in business administra- 
tion. He does no sales work for the AP, but 
spends roughly half his week putting together 
the Calendar, which tends to be wordier and 
less extensive than UPI’s Daybook. He began 
in journalism as a reporter for the Hudson 
(N.Y.) Register-Star, and joined the AP in 
1969. He lives in McLean, Va., with his wife 
and is interested in American art and antiques. 
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“In many cities of the 

United States, and in rural com- 
munities as well, there are dual 
and competing telephone “Number 
systems, doing both local please.” 
and long-distance business... 
Patrons of these telephone systems 
are put to endless annoyance and 
increased expense. In order to reach 
all the people using telephones, 

} the telephone patron finds he 

must install two telephones in his 
house and office... Double systems of 
cables, wires and conduits burden the 
streets and highways.” 


— Report of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 67th Congress (1921) 


When Alexander Graham Bell’s 
telephone patents expired in 1893 and 
1894, new telephone companies 
sprang up almost overnight. The ac- 
cepted way of organizing communi- 
cations was to have the “dual and 
competing telephone systems” cited 
in the Congressional report. 


“Call us. We’re on the Bell,” was 
a frequent invitation in those days, to 
friends or customers. Central, the 
voice of “Number, please?”} spent a lot 
of time explaining to customers that 
the number wanted was on the town’s 
other telephone system. And each 
month there were two telephone bills 


to pay. 


A solution to the problem had 
been worked out long before by John 
Stuart Mill. In 1847 Mill had studied 
the situation of two other new indus- 
tries that supplied water and gas 
through pipes to the homes and busi- 
nesses of London: 


“It is obvious, for example, how great 
an economy of labour would be obtained if 
London were supplied by a single gas or 
water company instead of the existing plu- 










” One of a series of reports on the first hundred years of the telephone. 


How there came to be only 













rality. While there are even 
as many as two, this implies 
double establishments of all 
sorts, when only one, with a 
small increase, could probably 
perform the whole operation 
equally well; double sets of 
machinery and works, when 
the whole of the gas and water 
required could generally be 
produced by one set only; 
even double sets of pipes, if 
the companies did not pre- 
vent this needless expense 
by agreeing upon a division of the 
territory. Were there only one establishment, 
it could make lower charges, consistently 
with obtaining the rate of profit now realized.” 


Such a consolidation, Mill saw, 
was Clearly in the public interest. ‘The 
concept of a “public utility” was rein- 
forced. 


When Edison’s electric light su- 
perseded illuminating gas, the paral- 
lel was obvious. It was not quite so 
obvious for the telephone. 


It was not hard to see that the 
public benefited from having water 
piped into homes. But while some 
viewed the telephone companies as 
providing a similar vital service, 
others regarded them as being more 
akin to manufacturers selling ingen- 
ious machines in the luxury class. 
When only a few people had tele- 
phones, one observer called them 
“electric toys”? Should Bell’s inven- 
tion be compared with Edison’s new 
electric light, or was it more like his 
phonograph? As the proportion of 
homes and businesses with tele- 
phones grew, the usefulness of the 
telephone increased greatly. 


Then there was the matter of 
geographic area served. An exclusive 
franchise for a specified area is a 





natural corollary of Mill’s concept of a 
public utility. And exclusiveness was 
a troublesome subject. 


When two or more rivals supply 
a similar service, competition keeps 
each up to the mark, or else some 
eventually lose customers and go out 
of business. If in the public interest, 
government removes that rivalry by 
granting exclusive franchises, then 
government must provide the mech- 
anisms for preventing arbitrary or 
excessive charges or unreasonable or 
discriminatory regulations. 


The doctrine of public regula- 
tion of privately owned resources has 
its roots in Roman law and the tenet 
of justum pretium—“just price? En- 
glish common law provided a ratio- 
nale for regulation. In an essay on 
rates for wharf services, Sir Matthew 
Hale, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
established in 1670 the criterion that 
private industries “affected with a 
public interest” may be regulated by 
the public: 


“If the King or subject have a public 
wharf unto which all persons that come to 
that port must come and unload their 
goods...because they are the only wharfs 
licensed by the King...or because there is no 
other wharf in that port...there cannot be 
taken arbitrary and ex- 
cessive duties...but the 
duties must be reason- , 
able and moder- 
ate....For now the 
wharf and crane and 
other conveniences are 
affected with a public 
interest.” 







‘ Fohn Stuart Mill 
Various mu- 


nicipal boards did undertake to con- 
trol the quality of service provided by 
water, gas and electric companies, 
usually through periodic reviews of 


one telephone company in flown. 


franchises granted. It was no easy 
task. For quality of service leads 
quickly to questions of cost: good 
service for the price charged; equal 
prices for all customers for services of 
a similar nature, so that no one is 
discriminated against; adequate serv- 
ice capacity so that anyone able to pay 
for the service can have it. 


Local officials had their hands 
full regulating the three industries 
already mentioned (water, gas, elec- 
tricity). They were not eager to take 
on the responsibility of regulating the 
telephone business. And so redun- 
dant companies continued to exist in 
many towns. Confusion multiplied 
geometrically as the companies 
strung long distance lines to connect 
various cities. 


Soon after he was elected 
A.T:&T. President in 1907, Vail enun- 
ciated the goal: “One policy, one sys- 
tem, universal service.” He saw that 
the future of the business depended 
on having one unified telephone 
service for the entire nation—a serv- 
ice that every family and business 
could enjoy. That meant ending du- 
plicate telephone companies, replac- 
ing them with exclusive telephone 
franchises. In other words, Vail un- 
derstood that it was not enough for 
the nation to have telephone compa- 
nies. What was needed —and what he 
sought to create — was a telephone sys- 
tem. Vail saw, too, that the very “ex- 
clusivity’? of the franchises 
invited—indeed, demanded —regu- 
lation by officials elected or sup- 
ported by the public to protect the 
public interest. 


Vail thus agreed with the efforts 
of Gov. Charles Evans Hughes of 


New York and Sen- 
ator Robert M. La 
Follette of 
Wisconsin, who 
were working to 
persuade state legis- 
latures to try a new 
approach to regula- 
tion through state 
utility commissions 
—responsive to the public at the state 
level—as best serving the public in- 
terest. 


Theodore N. Vail 


The state commissions, sup- 
ported by public desire for efficient 
regulation, worked. Most public util- 
ities came to be regulated on a state- 
wide basis, and a framework of effi- 
cient regulation was set. 


Vail recognized, however, that 
national regulation also was a neces- 
sary complement to state regulation, 
particularly since one company — 
A-:T.&T: —was chiefly responsible for 
interconnecting the individual tele- 
phone companies into a telephone 
system. 


As noted earlier, regulation of 
telephone companies already had 
begun to develop at the state level. 
But on the national level—for tele- 
phone lines and services crossing 
state boundaries—there was no fed- 
eral counterpart to the state regula- 
tory commissions, although telegraph 
companies had been regulated to 
some extent by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under statutes dating 
back to the 19th century. 


The first effort at comprehen- 
sive federal regulation came in the 
Mann-Elkins Act of 1910, amending 
the Interstate Commerce Act. Tele- 
phone, telegraph and cable compa- 
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nies were declared to be common 
carriers subject to ICC regulation. 
Federal regulation took a new 
turn in 1934 with the passage by 
Congress of the Communications 
Act, which established the Federal 
Communications Commission. The 
intent of Congress —as it had been the 
intent of both Bell and Vail—is out- 
lined in Section I of the Communica- 
tions Act: 


“For the pur- 
pose of regulating 
interstate and 
foreign communi- 
cations by wire and 
radio so as to make 
available, so far as 

Alexander Graham Bell possible, to all the 
people of the United States a rapid, 
efficient, nationwide and worldwide 
wire and radio communication serv- 
ice with adequate facilities at reason- 
able charges....” 

Almost alone among the nations 
of the world, then, this country en- 
trusted the development and opera- 
tion of its communications resources 
to private enterprise. It endowed 
companies with the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of common carriers, 
each solely privileged to purvey its 
services within its territory but all in 
turn strictly accountable through 
state and national regulation to the 
public they serve. . 

Has it worked? 

In 1968, President Johnson’s 
Task Force on Communications Pol- 
icy concluded, “It can be truly said 
that the United States has the finest 
telephone system in the world” 

That kind of service didn’t just 
happen. It was planned that way, 
right from the start. 


One Bell System. It works. 











The Road To Hong Kong 


BY LIZA BERCOVICI 


Patty Hearst in Hong Kong with a retinue of revo- 
lutionaries en route to witness the fall of Saigon? 
The tip, though its source was a convicted felon, 
proved irresistible to the editors of The Los Angeles 
Times, who, despite the resources of one of the 
most profitable dailies in the United States, had 
been beaten on most of the Patty Hearst coverage 
by news organizations in San Francisco and else- 
where. 

The whole affair, according to Times staff- 
ers, began plausibly enough when reporter Dave 
Smith was approached by an acquaintance, Mi- 
chael Casey, with an intriguing story: Patty Hearst, 
Casey had learned, had tired of underground life 
and was now in Hong Kong, ready to surface and 
spill her story to The Los Angeles Times. Casey, a 
persuasive young man with a taste for high living 
and a recent prison record for passing bad checks, 
was recently returned from Hong Kong, so he told 
the Times, where he had not only met up with Patty 
(operating under a pseudonym and with phony 
press credentials) and her revolutionary entourage 
(at a bar called ‘“The Seven Seas”) but had traveled 
with them to South Vietnam where together they 
had witnessed the fall of Saigon. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Michael 
Casey should have approached the Times with this 
remarkable story at a time when the newspaper's 
leadership had become sensitive to the Times’ lack 
of major scoops on the Hearst story. The Times had 
spent considerable sums on the story ever since 
assigning four staffers to the Hearst Project in 
March, and reporters had already been sent to 
Washington, D.C., New York, Pennsylvania, Baja 
California and San Francisco in her pursuit. But in 
the newsroom, there was a certain feeling that, for 
all the effort, the stories had not produced any- 
thing startling. They were not, conceded assistant 
metropolitan editor Lee Dye, “major contribu- 
tions.’’ Possibly these sentiments gave the Times a 
greater readiness to accept Casey’s story. What- 
ever, in late May, concluding that “no matter how 
crazy the person is, you can’t dismiss anything,”’ 
the paper decided the improbable story was worth 
pursuing, and dispatched Smith and Jerry Belcher, 
a member of the Hearst team, to Hong Kong. 

With considerable skill, Casey orchestrated 
an intricate scenario that had Smith and Belcher 
believing for one week they were in regular contact 
with Patty Hearst representatives. At Casey’s direc- 
tion, they checked in to the city’s fanciest hotel, 
The Mandarin. there to await their connection. 
One night, the 5 reporters were directed to show 
up at the Hong Kong Press Club where “‘intermedi- 
aries’’ for Patty—including two reporters for the 
South China Morning Post, Dinah Lee and Jean 
Chan, and a UPI photographer, David Chan (no 
relation), all apparently unaware of the shadow 
roles assigned to them by Casey—seemed to “‘look 
them over.” 

The “‘reviews’’ were favorable, but Casey 
glibly explained that the meeting with Patty was 
postponed. While the two reporters sat waiting im- 
patiently in their $50-a-day rooms, made increas- 
ingly uneasy by Patty’s unexplained no-show, 
Casey passed the time with the purchase of ‘‘several 
gorgeous clothes’’ and a couple of hundred dollars 
worth of long distance calls, courtesy of the Times. 

Thanks to a sound overall script and a gift 
for improvising the loose ends, Casey managed to 
keep both men carefully off balance. At mid-week, 
when his credibility began to sink, the reporters 
challenged him to produce the answers to two key 
questions supplied by Patty’s cousin, Willie Hearst, 
and answerable only by the real Patty. (Questions: 
what was the family name for Patty's grandmother, 
and what was Patty’s great aunt’s name?) Casey 
then arranged for the two reporters to be in his 
hotel room when he received a telephone call— 





Liza Bercovici is a freelance writer who lives in Los 
Angeles. 
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in which, like Bob Hope 
and Bing Crosby, two 
intrepid reporters for 
The Los Angeles Times 
journey to the Orient 
with their high-living 
tipster for a promised 

rendezvous with Patty 

Hearst. 


which later turned out to be a long distance call 
from the United States (collect). After following an 
elaborate show of decoding, Casey produced the 
answers: Mamma Lee and Aunt Anita. ““My mouth 
dropped open,’ Smith said later. ‘“‘My faith in 
Michael was restored.” 

Time passed. After a surge of confidence 
(believe, almost without reservation, the project 
will succeed,” Belcher wrote in his journal) the re- 
porters grew “upset as hell’’ with Casey and the 
continued delay. While Belcher waited miserably 
in the hotel, Smith ventured out alone and, by coin- 
cidence, encountered local reporter and alleged 
Hearst groupie Dinah Lee, who invited him to din- 
ner. Remembering that Casey had said Patty ‘‘had 
a knack for just showing up” unexpectedly, the re- 
porter accepted with alacrity. 

By this time, Lee (and much of Hong Kong, 
it appears) was aware, thanks to Casey, that the 
Timesmen were in town on something big. Belcher 
and Smith had been admonished by Casey not to 
approach the Hearst ‘‘mediators” directly. For her 
part, Lee had been cautioned by Casey not to probe 
too deeply into the Jimesmen’s presence in the city 
because “‘lives can be endangered”’ if questions 
were asked. Over dinner at the city’s fashionable 
Godown nightclub, Smith and Lee danced an elab- 









orate dance around an unidentified subject. Per- 
haps Lee’s journalistic curiosity got the better of 
her. She hinted at The Subject. Smith responded 
obliquely. Apparently sympathetically and in all 
innocence, Lee remarked that she hoped the re- 
porters wouldn’t return home “‘empty-handed.”’ 

A sensitive journalist with a reputation for 
well-written copy, Smith sensed he was being 
handed a message. ‘In retrospect, one sounds like 
such a fool,”’ said Smith. “I took that as a terrifi- 
cally pregnant remark and came [back to the hotel] 
full of glowing reviews for myself for getting in with 
these ‘heavy people.’ The thing was in the bag.”’ 

With his gift for improvisation, Casey 
sensed it was time for a change of scene. Now the 
reporters were directed to Bangkok, where, they 
were promised, Patty awaited them. By now, how- 
ever, the Times had grown tired of footing the bill 
for what looked increasingly like an elaborate hoax, 
and was urging them to come home. “‘After all, we 
were after the biggest story of the year,’ Smith said 
later, explaining why the reporters had decided to 
persist. In Thailand, not unnaturally, no Patty 
awaited them, but they did have a phone call from 
Lee Dye in Los Angeles: Willie Hearst, they 
learned, had shot off his mouth to a Casey acquain- 
tance, supplying the answers to the crucial authen- 
ticating questions. “If Patty walks into the room 
right now, I'll hit her in the mouth, I’m that sick of 
her,’’ Smith wearily told Dye. 

The reporters saw Casey once more. On 
their way back to Los Angeles, the two, now both 
considerably exercised, stopped off in Hong Kong 
“to find out why Casey has screwed us.”’ At the 
fashionable Godown, the week’s cast of characters 
reunited for the epilogue. Belcher and Smith en- 
countered, in succession, UPI photographer, David 
Chan, who “didn’t know what the hell was going 
on,”’ and reporter Jean Chan, by then aware of the 
scheme and “‘furious’’ at Casey. On cue, in he 
walked. “I grabbed him and said, have you talked 
to Willie Hearst lately?’’ Smith recalled with a 
small smile of satisfaction. 

After the initial recriminations, as Smith 
tells it, the three sat drinking until dawn. Casey 





lf Patty walks into the 
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continued to evade the reporters’ questions, but 
before drifting off, the ex-con stuck out his hand 
and asked Smith, “I did pretty good, didn’t 1?” 

In retrospect, Times editors insist that the 
paper's attitude toward Michael Casey was always 
properly skeptical—from the start, the office nick- 
name for him was “Deep Flake.” But precisely be- 
cause Casey had served time in prison and had 
been in Vietnam, the paper thought he would be 
the kind of person found hobnobbing with Patty. 
‘‘We knew he wasn't Mr. Clean, but he was the 
kind of guy who could have Hearst connections,” 
said Dye. Added metropolitan editor Mark Mur- 
phy: “We're not dummies. There was a 10 per cent 


Please Post. 


chance it would work out, so that means I was 90 
per cent skeptical.” 

Although they are still recovering from the 
emotional shock of being had, the Times has re- 
fused to cover up the incident. The newspaper at 
first dealt cursorily with the episode near the end of 
a 7,500-word piece in June concerning, ironically, 
the FBI's failure to find Patty Hearst, but the 
paper has since delved into the hoax in a lengthy 
article by its own media reporter David Shaw. To 
the consternation of some Timesmen, Shaw care- 
fully scrutinized the paper’s handling of Casey and 
its failure to thoroughly check the ex-con’s record, 
including his alleged master’s degree from the Uni- 
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versity of Southern California and prison parole 
references from California Sen. John Tunney and 
former Gov. Ronald Reagan—none of which he 
had. **People should understand ... we do dumb 
things now and then, not that this was one of 
them,” said Editor William Thomas, who ordered 
up the Shaw piece over the objections of some edi- 
tors, including Mark Murphy, who thought the 
story would unfairly stamp the Times as a wild 
goosechaser and could hurt the reporters involved. 

Despite the time and money—about $15,000 
—involved, the Times, it appears, is keeping the 
Hong Kong episode in perspective. ‘I would just 
hope in the future we are always as bold and unin- 
hibited,’’ said Murphy. Although one senses a cer- 
tain amount of animosity in the newsroom for 
Willie Hearst—*‘The real dummy in this whole 
thing,”’ in the words of one editor—the only Times- 
man seriously displeased with the incident, it 
seems, is Hong Kong bureau chief Robert Elegant. 
Upon learning that Belcher and Smith were in 
town and living in style at The Mandarin, Elegant 
fired off an angry telegram to foreign editor Bob 
Gibson complaining that the two were violating 
recent budget trimming policies. As for Casey, now 
back in the U.S., he may have the last word. Still 
maintaining that the Times reporters could have 
had an interview with Patty had they not been so 
‘impatient and indiscreet,”’ the ex-con has sent the 
newspaper a bill for $500 a day in “‘consultant’s 
fees’’ for his stay in Hong Kong. e 


Furthermore 


{continued from page 27) 

In this confusion, it was too often left to the media 
to confer authority and it did so in terms of its own 
needs. 

Additionally, unlike many bread and butter 
issues, the media—even when taken as a whole—- 
does not treat. the sexual continuously. Partly be- 
cause there is really not that much new information 
being generated, each article ‘or story tends to be 
self-contained. The absence of continuous report- 
ing makes it almost impossible to correct misim- 
pressions or outright foolishness. This weakness is 
exacerbated by a corollary tendency to hand sex 
stories to general assignment reporters or feature 
writers for whom it is often just one more assign- 
ment. These journalists rarely have the background 
to evaluate the material beyond the narrow criteria 
of ‘‘newsworthiness,”” and even less to evaluate the 
source of the materials. 

In sum, sexual matters are just not taken 
substantively, though they are taken very seriously 
as a salable feature. This is not unique to the 
media. Part of the unevenness of scientific produc- 
tion in this area results from its ability to attract 
relatively mediocre researchers or clinicians who 
too successfully plead exemption from conven- 
tional methodological standards, citing the sensi- 
tivity of the subject matter. Sex research does not 
require extraordinary or heroic scientists, it re- 
quires merely competent researchers. 

Much the same can be said of sex in the 
media. Sex specialists are not needed, just compe- 
tent reporters and writers who will approach sex 
with the same professional standards that should 
describe all reporting. The routine step of checking 
sources almost never occurs in the sex “‘news”’ story 
and with surprising rarity on the level of feature 
writing. Responsible media have as much of a sam- 
pling problem as does science, yet little effort is 
made to establish the scope of applicability. The 
sexual revolution, in its media forms, was fought 
primarily on the college campuses. Yet most of that 
reporting derived from information from a small 
number of institutions and involved only relatively 
few (though frequently highly visible) students. 
What would we have said of a publication that cov- 
ered the Vietnam war exclusively from Washington 
and Saigon? Or the depression exclusively from the 
brokerage houses and country clubs of the nation? 

I am not optimistic. Sex is seen in the com- 
mand posts of the media as something that sells. 
And as long as shoddy goods serve as well, if not 
better than, reputable ones, little is likely to 
change. od 





(Continued from page 12) 

publishers who risked their lives for freedom, but it 
was at least economically defensible so long as the 
black middle class kept buying the papers. It is not 
defensible now, as in the case of the Amsterdam, 
when even the bourgeoisie are joining the ranks of 
those who refuse to buy the paper. A reporter who 
used to work at the Amsterdam says that when he 
spoke at colleges in the metropolitan area only 
about 25 per cent of the black students had ever 
heard of the paper, “and of that number only 
about S per cent read it on a regular basis.” 

Judging from recent conversations, espe- 
cially with those under 35, there would be a wide 
market for a newspaper that returned to black 
journalism’s crusading past. Black writers would 
also welcome such a move. Their hunger for an out- 
let where they can express their concerns, unfil- 
tered through a white editor’s bias and/or miscon- 
ceptions, was proved during the short period the 
Amsterdam provided such an outlet. 

Like the black publisher, the black reporter 
has also both gained and lost by removal of some of 
society's most obvious racial barriers. Jobs have 
opened up to him in the white media that were 
largely closed until the riots of the sixties. The 
black reporter has been found to be a useful multi- 
purpose commodity, good for fulfilling affirmative 
action quotas, sitting on panels and sounding very 
militant about his or her downtrodden brothers in 
the street (whom many of them haven't talked to 
since they moved to the Times or News). They also 
provide someone for management to point to when 
black readers complain about lack of coverage, and 
for sending into parts of town where white re- 
porters—and a few angels—fear to tread. 

Not surprisingly, in this atmosphere most 
black journalists must grapple with a unique con- 
flict over the need to serve as the voice for so many 
people, versus their almost total lack of power in 
choosing the subjects that most need voicing. The 
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Hotline.”” Most of the items carried June 24-25, 
however, were tepid at best, and some were posi- 
tively gelid: 

¢GLIDER PILOTS RACING ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY EXPECTED TO BEGIN AR- 
RIVING AT DULLES AIRPORT, ABOUT 
NOON. 

¢ AUTHOR-NEWSMAN JIMMY BRES- 
LIN SPEAKS AT WASHINGTON PRESS CLUB 
LUNCHEON, SHERATON-CARLTON, NOON. 

eACTING FAA ADMINISTRATOR 
JAMES DOW PRESENTS FAA AVIATION ME- 
CHANIC SAFETY AWARDS TO TWO NA- 
TIONAL WINNERS, THIRD FLOOR AUDI- 
TORIUM.... 

¢ SWIMMING STAR HEIDI O'ROURKE, 
WHO PORTRAYS ELEANOR HOLM IN CO- 
LUMBIA PICTURES’ NEW MOVIE, ‘‘FUNNY 
LADY,” DEMONSTRATES HER SWIMMING 
PROWESS AT THE INTERNATIONAL INN 
POOL.... 


Hot or cold, a spot check of the two-day per- 
iod showed no stories that were not covered by 
somebody, even if it was only a local radio station 
or a special-interest publication like the Afro- 
American. Four congressmen who held a news con- 
ference on the Democratic alternative to the Presi- 
dent’s drug control program drew reporters from 
AP, UPI, NBC, ABC, WCBS-TV in New York, 
Newsday and the Long Island Press—all willing to 




















D.C.’s Hottest Tip Sheets 


The Brother On The Street 


issues they hear people discussing in the ghetto 
street are rarely the issues that have captured the 
fancy of their suburban or high rise-dwelling edi- 
tor. The black reporter who cares about his people 
and doesn’t buy the line about simply being anoth- 
er reporter, will at best be a square peg that can 
sometimes squirm uncomfortably into a round 
hole. 

Why, then, does he go to work for a white 
paper? The answer is simple: money, prestige, and, 
most of all, lack of anywhere else to go. Black 
publications have miniscule staffs, with pay to 
match. Perhaps just as important, as we have seen, 
they have almost no audience. The black reporter 
who writes for them, though he articulates an issue 
with the greatest of clarity, will reach only a frac- 
tion of the people he can reach through a white 
publication. There has also, of course, been at least 
some improvement in racial coverage in the white 
media. I’ve written stories for the News’s Sunday 
Magazine that wouldn't have been printed 10 years 
ago, and maybe not even two years ago. We win 
enough victories to make it seem worthwhile, at 
least sometimes. But the possibility of blacks gain- 
ing significant power in the white media is as re- 
mote now as ever, and alternatives are desperately 
needed. The recent experience at the Amsterdam 
fails to prove there’s no longer room for a black 
newspaper in a major American city. What it does 
prove is that apparently there no longer exists a 
market—among the masses of people who are still 
struggling—for a paper that fills its pages with the 
social and political activities of a small elite. 

In those hopeful days of 1971, novelist and 
community worker Nathan Heard saw the Amster- 
dam as a place where “the brother on the street”’ 
could find out “where he ought to be going and 
even take us with him.”’ Until that kind of journal- 
ism comes to black communities across the nation, 
the hopes and aspirations of more than 22 million 
people are likely to remain largely unarticulated. & 


buck commuter traffic to get to the “‘story”’ by 9:30 
a.m. An occupational skill contest sponsored by the 
Vocational Clubs of America received heavy broad- 
cast and picture coverage and a big spread in The 
Washington Star. The Automotive Information 
Council—carried on the UPI Daybook only—drew 
some 30 reporters to a panel on ‘“*The Motor Vehi- 
cle Industry in Today’s Economic Climate,”’ a dis- 
cussion among industry representatives, car dealers 
and parts salesmen. The number of stories that re- 
sulted was small; but since the council wanted the 
gathering to be primarily an educational event, the 
organizers were happy. No doubt. 

Not everything that winds up on the Day- 
book and Calendar is mindless, of course. Nor are 
all Washington assignment editors total slaves to 
the daily listings. But for all the exceptions, no one 
in Washington would deny that William Sautter 
and John Vogt carry enormous clout and play a 


* pivotal role in establishing the flaccid tone of 


Washington “news.” Both, for example, saw fit to 
list the fact that a group called Indians for Demo- 
cracy was going to demonstrate in front of the In- 
dian Embassy June 30 against Indira Ghandi’s sei- 
zure of dictatorial powers. The next day, a story 
and picture blossomed in The Washington Post, a 
story ran in The New York Times, a 200-word story 
went out on the AP wire and there was good local 
radio and television coverage. There were about 30 
demonstrators, slightly fewer than the number of 
reporters who showed up to cover the protest and 
subsequent news conference. 
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Eyeball 
To Eyeball 


On June 22, Sunday Times television 
critic “Cyclops” properly skewered 
highly-paid network executives as 
hypocrites for criticizing stars who 
demanded more money for their 
popular services. In the course of his 
lecture, Cyclops wrote: ‘‘We are not 
trafficking with gentlemen. A net- 
work, like a ballclub or a film com- 
pany or a nursing home, wouldn't 
know honor if it stepped in it.” 

Sunday editor Max Frankel didn't 
see the column until the Arts & Lei- 
sure section, in which it appears, 
came off the press on Thursday. 
After he read it, he immediately dis- 
patched apologies to Robert T. How- 
ard, Robert D. Wood and James E. 
Duffy, the presidents, respectively, of 
NBC, CBS and ABC television. ‘In 
next Sunday’s Arts & Leisure sec- 
tion,” he wrote, “‘you will regrettably 
find in our television column by Cy- 
clops a reference to networks, and, 
by implication, its [sic] leading offi- 
cers, that exceeds The Times’ custo- 
mary standards of fair comment .. . 

“Quite apart from the merits of 
this column or any other opinion 
rendered by our writers, such sweep- 
ing generalizations and undocu- 
mented personal attacks are happily 
outside the normal traditions of our 
paper and we feel not only regret but 
shame when a lapse in our defenses 
permits them to get into print. Our 
sincerest apologies.”’ In addition, 
Frankel sent a memo to William 
Honan, editor of the Arts & Leisure 
section, asking that he remind the 
staff that such writing is not how it’s 
done at the Times. 

Frankel also had a talk with John 
Leonard, outgoing editor of the Book 
Review, writer of the Cyclops column 
and the paper’s new critic-at-large. 
As a result, Leonard led his July 6 
column with a public apology. “*Dur- 
ing the summer months when there 
is nothing on television but golf and 
airplane crashes, we critics tend to 
play with our typewriters as though 
they were machine guns,” he con- 
ceded. 

Whose idea was the public apol- 
ogy? “It was John’s,”’ said Frankel. 
Two sources close to the situation 
maintain that quite the opposite is 
true. As for Leonard himself, he had 
‘no comment.” —R.P. 


Future Shock 


For nearly two years, television news 
directors have been predicting proud- 
ly that their new lightweight, porta- 
ble video apparatus—known as the 
minicam—would be the most impor- 
tant TV tool of the future. Still, some 
of them were caught by surprise 
when the future arrived, unexpec- 
tedly, on the afternoon of June 24, 
with the crash of an Eastern Airlines 
727 near Kennedy Airport. 

Although the hand-held minicam 
has been in use in New York for some 
time, it has so far been tested cau- 
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Banking News 


LINK NIXON AIDES WITH 
OIL DEAL was the page-one 
headline in the June 24 Daily 
News. But on the same day, 
3,000 News readers were served 
up a different front-page head- 
line that proclaimed, TWO 
TREASURE ISLAND LOCA- 
TIONS REVEALED. It was 
not another CIA operation un- 





SPECIAL SPECIAL 


TWO TREASURE ISLAND 
LOCATIONS REVEALED! 


DAILY &. NEWS 


County Federal Gift Celebrations at 124 West 42nd St. and 
625 Madison Ave. turn Manhattan into “Treasure Island” 
as Long Island's largest Savings & Loan 

Opens 2nd Midtown Branch! 


covered, but an advertisement 
for a bank opening. 

County Federal Savings and 
Loan, with the cooperation of 
the News advertising depart- 
ment, bought 3,000 copies of 
the paper and replated the 
front page with its ad. The 
issues were then distributed 

















| free to passersby outside the 


bank’s two new branches, one on Madison Avenue and the other on 


West 42nd Street. 


“Selling the front page to regular advertisers is reserved for only spe- 
cial occasions such as szles neetings or bank openings,”’ says Lou Gold, 
advertising director at tule News. ‘““We prefer not to do it that often be- 
cause it is a dilution of the front page.”” Past front-page advertisers in- 
clude the Bowery Savings Bank, Eastern Airlines, and Marlboro cigar- 
ettes. The News sold the cover six times in 1974. 

The cost of such an advertisement includes a standard fee of $350 for 
making another front-page plate and the actual cost of the newspapers. 
In the case of County Federal, the papers cost $450. “It’s cheap and very 
effective advertising,”’ says Michael Lemyre, assistant vice president in 
charge of advertising at County Federal. ‘“‘We gave away 3,000 papers in 
less than 45 minutes. And we did it last month when we opened a branch 


in Brooklyn.” 


Though advertisers find the front-page gimmick effective, the News 
| claims it is trying to discourage this form of promotion. *“We don’t make 
| a profit on this service and we are the only paper in the city that does it,”’ 
| says Gold. Still, the News is not discontinuing the practice. 


—KEVIN L. GOLDMAN 








tiously. In recent months there have 
been such uncreative minicam re- 
ports as a “‘live”’ sportscast from an 
empty Madison Square Garden, and 
a “‘live’’ weather report from a park 
in the suburbs. But the crash story 
demonstrated the minicam’s poten- 
tial and set off what is likely to be- 
come a “minicam battle’ since 
several stations quickly requisitioned 
additional minicam units (at about 
$125,000 each). The minicam unit 
utilizes a microwave transmitter, 
mounted atop a panel truck, to beam 
the picture to a receiver on the Em- 
pire State Building. The signal is 
then relayed by wire to the control 
room. 

As is so often the case with a late- 
breaking story, luck played an im- 
portant part in determining the 
quality of the crash coverage. When 
the plane went down, WNBC hap- 
pened to have one of its two mini- 
cam crews at Shea Stadium, just a 
few miles from the airport (covering 
a typically bland story about the 
Mets, who had gone 35 innings with- 
out scoring a run). The crew’s good 
fortune continued as it picked up a 
police escort for the trip to the air- 
port. The WNBC technicians man- 
aged to set up quickly and begin 
their live report at 5:20 p.m. 

Shortly before 6 p.m., the WABC 
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minicam crew—which had never 
done a live broadcast—arrived, only 
to discover that the device needed 
for live transmission had been left 
behind. WABC had to record pic- 
tures of the crash site and rush the 
tape by motorcycle to midtown Man- 
hattan, where it was first aired at 





6:53. 

WCBS had even greater problems. 
Just a few days before the crash the 
WCBS minicam unit was sent to St. 
Louis where CBS-owned KMOX is 
testing the feasibility of using video 
gear exclusively instead of newsfilm. 
In a panic, WCBS called NBC News 
and asked if the WNBC pictures 
could be “pooled’’ as a public ser- 
vice. When that failed, WCBS sent 
its full-size mobile van—with regular 
cameras—to the scene. Its first pic- 
tures were aired at 9:45 p.m. 

Nielsen ratings for the evening of 
June 24 tell an interesting story 
about the impact of the live crash 
coverage. When NBC began its regu- 
lar two-hour newscast at 5S p.m., it 
had a rating of 5.9. By 5:30, just ten 
minutes after the first pictures came 
in, the rating had shot up to 9.5. At 
6 p.m., when WABC and WCBS be- 
gan their one-hour news broadcasts, 
the ratings were: WNBC—1S.7, 
WCBS—10.1 and WABC—7.4. On 
an average night WNBC’s rating at 
6 p.m. is 7 or 8. (Each rating point 
represents about 62,000 TV house- 
holds.) --- 

To its credit, WNBC was able to 
back up the minicam’s field report 
with solid in-studio analysis, making 
the station’s crash coverage an 
admirable journalistic effort. But in 
view of the rating coup scored by 
WNBC, there is a likelihood that 
competitors will resort to live mini- 
cam coverage of events that would 
not ordinarily justify such attention. 

Ultimately, the minicam will pro- 
vide greater flexibility on TV news- 
casts while reducing the size of tech- 
nical crews and eliminating the time 
required to develop film. For a while, 
however, local TV news people are 
likely to take up airtime showing off 
their new toy. Which means that 
before the minicam’s value is put 
into proper focus, viewers in every 
large city are likely to be treated to at 
least one “‘live’’ weather report from 
a park, somewhere in suburbia. 

—PETER FUNT 





Hand-held minicam in use. 
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Get Yourself 
A Speechwriter 


Not long ago we received a letter 
from the Brooklyn Heights Poker & 
Literary Guild. A division of the 
guild, the Nixon Memorial Media 
Committee, had just released the re- 
sults of a study of The New York 
Times’s Quotations of the Day for 
May 1975. According to Jospeh 
Rigo, a freelance technical writer 
who coordinated the project, ‘‘But- 
chers, bakers, and candlestick ma- 
kers don’t say anything clever/im- 
portant/intelligent or otherwise’’ in 
the Times. 

Of the 33 quotations published in 
May, 26 were attributed to govern- 
ment employees. “‘All of the remain- 
ing seven,” according to the study, 
“concerned actions by government 
employees. Six of these were related 
to wars between the U.S. government 
and various other governments.” 
The study also revealed that: 

¢ President Ford accounted for 
nine of the 33 quotations or 27 per 
cent. 

¢ Two women were represented. 
Both spoke as mothers of men who 
were killed in government service. 

-© Mayor Beame was quoted three 
times. Only four other New York City 
residents were quoted, including 
Senators Buckley and Javits. 

Washington residents accounted 
for 79 per cent of the quotes and pro- 
fessional politicians 64 per cent of 
the total. Other conclusions of the 
survey were as follows: 

¢ New York people don’t say any- 
thing worth quoting. 

¢ Politicians and government em- 
ployees are unusually gifted as spar- 
kling conversationalists. 

¢ The New York Times is really a 
special interest publication like Su- 
permarket News. 

¢ The person who selects the Quo- 
tations of the Day is an extremely 
narrow human being. 

To get at the meat of things we 
tracked down “this extremely nar- 
row human being” who turned out to 
be a rather affable fellow named 
Larry Hauck, an associate news 
editor at the 7imes. Hauck, a veter- 
an newsman at 61, and a former 
editor of the Times’s Paris and West 
Coast editions, denied being “‘dull 
and narrow.”’ He said he has been re- 
sponsible for the Times quotes since 
the newspaper started the practice 
some ten years ago.He picks the quote 
from the daily news stories five days 
out of every seven. He also solicits 
good quotes from reporters and desk 
editors. His main criterion “‘is that it 
should be interesting and should 
have some significance, but it 
doesn’t have to be earthshattering.”’- 
He takes his job seriously, he ex- 
plained; and said that he tries not to 
be ‘too flippant or too dull. ‘The 
President reads the Times and I’m 
sure that one of the things he flips 
through is the Quotation of the 
Day.” 

Hauck suggested that one of the 
reasons so many politicians get 
quoted is that “they have very good 
and witty speech writers and they 





know how to release their statements 
on slow news days like Saturdays and 
Sundays. The inclination is, that if 
you don’t watch yourself, you are 
constantly quoting government lea- 
ders, which we try not to do. But on 
the other hand, the President does 
Say some important things and we 
can’t be put in the position of not us- 
ing a quote just because the Presi- 
dent said it.’’ On the day we talked 
to him in fact, President Ford’s run- 
ning-for-re-election-statement—origina- 


Of Stock 


Ms. magazine has recently been 
stirred by charges of stock fraud and 
allegations concerning the CIA con- 
nections of the most famous member 
of its 18-person editorial board, 
Gloria Steinem. 

Steinem, co-editor and co-publish- 
er Patricia Carbine and the Ms. Cor- 
poration have been hit with a $1.7 
million suit for stock fraud by one of 
the magazine’s founders, Elizabeth 
Forsling Harris. Harris, a business- 
woman who helped organize the 
feminist monthly in 1971, claims 
that in 1972 Steinem and Carbine in- 
duced her to sell for $38,000 to the 
Ms. Corporation 83 and 13/15 
shares of common stock (20 per cent 
of its then-issued stock) that she was 
issued at the magazine's inception, 
thus gerrymandering her out of a 
corporate voting position. The stock, 
she now claims, was worth $800,000. 

According to Harris, Steinem told 
her at the time that necessary further 
financing for the Ms. Corporation 
would come from an anonymous in- 
vestor who would provide the money 
only if Harris resigned from the cor- 
poration and sold her stock to Stein- 
em and Carbine. Harris further al- 
leges that there was in fact no such 
investor. But she says she agreed to 
sell because “the magazine needed 
financing and I believed that my 
resignation would serve the interest 
of the women’s movement.” At 
about the same time, Warner Bros. 
paid $1 million for 25 per cent of the 
stock in the Ms. Corporation; 
Harris's estimate of her own stock’s 
value is based on this transaction. 
She still owns nine per cent of the 
corporation. 

When Harris sold her stock, it was 
announced by Ms. that “part of it 
[would] fund a foundation to pro- 
vide a source of income to the 
women’s movement and part to in- 
crease participatory benefits for fu- 
ture employees of Ms.” Harris 
claims that she and the Ms. Corpor- 
ation signed a contract specifying 
that a foundation would be created. 
The Ms. Foundation for Women was 
indeed set up in 1972, but Harris 
points out that it has been relatively 
inactive and questions whether it is 
in fact a foundation because it is not 
yet tax-exempt. 

The Ms. Foundation has contri- 
buted small amounts to a District 65 
Clerical Workers conference in 1973. 
a National Black Feminists Organ- 
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lly chosen as the day’s quote—was 
jettisoned in favor of a quote from 
the German wife of the Israeli Pre- 
mier. Visiting a Nazi concentration 
camp for the first time she remarked 
on how fitting it was that she should 
go there as the Israeli Premier’s 
wife. 

One of the problems in his job, 
Hauck says, “‘is that reporters don’t 
get as many quotes as they did when 
I was a reporter. There are so damn 
many stories that don’t have direct 
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Gloria Steinem 


ization press conference, and a mail- 
ing by the Women’s Action Alliance. 


Both NBFO and WAA work out of 


the Ms. office. Money from the foun- 
dation comes from lecture fees col- 
lected by Steinem and Carbine and 
from private contributions. Accord- 
ing to foundation administrator 
Anne Seaton, the foundation is try- 
ing to become tax-exempt. Seaton 
claims that the money from Harris's 
stock was never earmarked for the 
foundation. 


There is no disagreement, how- 
ever, that part of the stock was to be 
distributed among Ms. employees. 
but no such arrangement has yet 
been effected. A committee com- 
posed of representatives from each of 
the magazine's departments has 
been meeting for about eight months 
on the stock distribution. At present. 
the only staff members who own 
stock are Steinem and Carbine, who 
between them own approximately 56 
per cent, and Letty Cottin Pogrebin, 
an editor, who owns approximately 
one per cent or less. 


Neither Steinem nor Carbine 
would return calls to discuss the suit. 


Steinem is also the subject of a re- 
cent charge by the radical feminist 
group, Redstockings, that she has 
‘“‘misrepresented’’ her association 
with a CIA front. The group’s allega- 
tions, which appear in a 16-page 
press release, assert that Steinem 
“covered up" a 10-year association 
with the Independent Research Ser- 
vice, which received CIA funds to fi- 
nance Americans attending world 
youth festivals dominated by the So- 
viet Union. In 1967, Steinem ad- 
mitted to The New York Times that 
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quotes in them, or if they do have 
quotes they are anonymous, which is 
a weakness.” 

With one exception, the quotes 
have all come from Times news 
Stories. The exception came one 
Christmas when Hauck took some- 
thing from the Bible: “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will toward Men."’ On 
another Christmas, he toyed with the 
idea of quoting Santa Claus, but 
eventually rejected it. ' 


—BLAKE FLEETWOOD 





Elizabeth Forsling Harris 
she co-founded and directed the ser- 
vice from 1959 to 1962. But the Red- 
stockings cite a 1968-69 entry in 
Who's Who which lists Steinem as a 
member of the service's 
directors, indicating, they say, that 
she lied to the Times about when she 
terminated her association with the 
agency. 

Steinem’s only response has been 
a magazine statement read to phone- 
calling reporters by Ms. editor 
Joanne Edgar. “The whole thing 
makes us very sad,” it says. ““But let 
us not forget that the real culprits 
are the people in power who create 
such crazy suspicions and who profit 
by them.” 

Steinem’s failure to deal substan- 
tially with the Redstockings’ charges 
has distressed many feminists. “It’s 
not a serious response to a serious 
political statement,” said former Ms. 
contributing editor Ellen Willis, who 
resigned when she heard it. “It infur- 
iated me.”’ Willis, a former Red- 
stocking, said she had been consider- 
ing resignation prior to the state- 
ment because of “journalistic differ- 
ences’ but the statement, drafted 
when she “wasn't around,” caused 
her to leave. Currently, a New York 
group called ‘My Sister’s Keeper” is 
circulating a petition asking Steinem 
to respond more adequately to the 
Redstockings’ allegations. Feminist 
Ti-Grace Atkinson told the Daily 
News that she was urging women not 
to write for Ms. until Steinem an- 
swered the charges out of “respect” 
for the women’s movement. Steinem 
is reportedly now drafting a personal 
letter to the feminist press to discuss 
the charges. 

—DEANNE STILLMAN 
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JOB OFFERED _ 


REPORTER/EDITOR WANTED for growing national en- 
vironmental magazine. Low salary ($6000) but lots of 
challenge and freedom. Must have basic understanding 
of environmental problems and professional reporting 
experience. Send resume and writing sample to 1346 
Connecticut Ave. Room 731, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
(48) 
BOSTON BASED WEEKLY, 100,000 plus circulation, 
seeks experienced person to direct its circulation dept. 
Heavy concentration in single copy sales via news- 
stands and street vendors. Must be energetic, aggres- 
sive. Good salary and benefits. Send resume to: P.O. 
Box 349, Cambridge, Mass. 02139. (48) 


MUSIC NEWSPAPER needs managing editor—$10,000. 
Send resume, letter with writing samples to: Good 
Times, 80-32 164 St. Jamaica, New York 11432. (48) 


TECHNICAL WRITER, JOURNALISM DEGREE, with 

knowledge of computer programming. Good money; 

| lousy fringe benefits. Send resume to Documentation 
Associates, 182 Sullivan St. New York, New York 10012. 

(48) 





























JOBS? FREE! 


Looking for a job anywhere in the commu- 
nications industry? 

Newspaper. Magazine. Television. Radio. 
Advertising. Book Publishing. 

If you seek a job in any of these fields, 
send us your classified ad (maximum 25 
words) and we'll run it free in one issue of 
[MORE]. 








JOBS OFFERED 


WBAI FM RADIO HAS 2 JOB OPENINGS—NEWS DI- 
RECTOR AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS PRODUCER/RE- 
PORTER. Radio experience preferred—journalism ex- 
perience required. Send resumes and sample tapes to 
Bonnie Bellow, WBAI 359 E. 62, New York, New York 
10021. (48) 


FUND RAISER WANTED for nationally distributed left- 
oriented publication. Experienced, socially conscious, 
terms negotiable, Write: Fund Raiser, P.O. Box 1217, 
Berkeley, Calif. 94704. (48) 


JOBS WANTED 


EDITOR, WANTS FREELANCE WORK; experienced in 
all phases book production; copyediting, proofreading, 
production; reasonable rates. Nowicki, 2140 Vallejo, 
San Francisco, Ca. 94123; 415-563-6145. (48) 


BRIGHT POL. SCI. B.A. (21) will work hard for low salary 
and good media experience. Editor college newspaper; 
experienced: copy, news feature, reviews, lay-out. Small 
OK. Reply Box 88. (48) 


GRAMMARIAN, 30, B.A. (history/English) journeyman 
printer, proofreader/copy editor, jazz reviewer seeks 
proofreading, copy editing with top journal or U. Press. 
Reply Box 83. (48) 
LITERATE, RESOURCEFUL 1975 Harvard honors gra- 
duate seeks reporting position, College daily and job 
(Chicago Daily News, WBZ TV Boston) experience. 
Reply Box 89. : ‘ (48) 


JOURNALISM TEACHER, experienced feature, news- 
writing, photography, MS journalism, English, higher 
education specialist; experience fighting censorship. 
Wants investigative education reporting. 502 10th St., 
Centerville, la. 52544 (48) 
YOUNG EDITOR-WRITER, experienced in all aspects of 
magazine/newspaper work, seeks position with gay- 
oriented publication. Would consider donating time to 
start new venture. Reply Box 91. (48) 
































| | 
Back Issues 


A limited supply of back issues of [MORE] 
| is available to our readers. All but November, | 
| 1971 and October, 1972 can be acquired at 
the following prices: 


1971-1972 (vol. I-ll) ... $3.00 each 
1973 (vol. lll).... 2.00 each 
1974-75 (vol. IV-V).. 1.00 each 


Please indicate the issues you need, enclo- 
sing payment with your order, and send to 
[MORE], 750 Third Avenue, New York, New 
York 10017. Att: Back Issues. 











COMMITTED PHOTOJOURNALIST —reporter—editor, 
extensive weeklies experience, seeks media position. 
Prefer southern New England area, but location and 
money less important than a challenging opportunity. 
Reply Box 90. (48) 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS REPORTER seeks broadcast or 
print position in Washington or elsewhere. Exper- 
ienced, can travel. Specialty: Middle East. Jack Kahn, 
(703) 931-2306. (48) 


‘75 M.A. JOURNALISM, SYRACUSE—seek position on 
daily magazine. Strong on features. Professional exper- 
ience—weekly, magazine, radio. Prefer Colorado loca- 
tion. September start. Deborah Christensen 1505 E. 
Genesee Street. 31, Syracuse, New York 13210. (48) 


GET THE '75 MODEL! Recent graduate seeks writing 
position. Campus publication experience, also sold 
freelance. Economics, environment background. 
Michael Millenson, 7013 Amy Ln., Bethesda, Maryland 
20039. (48) 
BROADCAST JOURNALIST seeks position as reporter 
in strong TV or radio news shop. M.S. in field, exper- 
ienced. Journalist first. Mark L. Hedlund, 316 East Uni- 
versity, #14, Bloomington, Indiana 47401. (48) 
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| RETURN TO: ; 
' 750 Third Avenue 
l [MORE] New York, New York 10017 
. COPY: 
| 
| _ 
I - 
NAME 
| ADDRESS 
CITY ___ STATE ZIP 
| ____ Box returns and mail to me. ($1.00 extra) Number of issues to run ____ 
} Classified Rates: 50 cents per word, prepaid 


| $2.50 per line (8 lines of type per inch) for display space in the classified section, with camera-ready 


Classified Discounts: 10% on 3-time order, 20% on 6-time, 30% on 12-time 
Classified Deadline: 1st Friday of the month for publication on the 15th preceding cover date. 
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JOBS WANTED 


PERFECTIONIST COPY EDITOR, proofreader, feature 
writer wants job with weekly, magazine or book pub- 
lisher. Degreed, experienced, J. Arner, 334 W. 4th 








Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 18015. (48) 
EX-COLUMBIA SPEC ME, 25, with law degree seeks 
September reporting job anywhere. Box 92. (48) 





SMART, ATTRACTIVE NEWSWOMAN, 2 years general 
reporting plus M.A. Journalism, seeks broadcasting job. 
Will move. Neila Pomerantz, 308 S. Pennsylvania, 
Lansing, Michigan 48912. (517) 484-2908 (48) 


AWARD-WINNING REPORTER-EDITOR seeks challenge. Will 
consider location anywhere; opportunity more important than 
place. Seeking general (or?) writing slot; have speed, 
thoroughness, accuracy, features. Reply Box 87. (48) 


EXPERIENCED JOURNALIST arriving Minneapolis/St. 
Paul; seeks reporting position; have covered all areas— 
education, government, politics specialties; Diane Dube, 
3728 Ledgewood Dr., Cincinnati, Ohio 45207 (48) 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WRITER WHY WAIT? PUBLISH YOUR BOOK IN 90 DAYS! 
...and get expert editing, design, manufacture, publicity, 
promotion and advertising—all under one roof at low cost. 
TWO FREE BOOKS and literature give details and success 
stories. Write or call 900 S. Oyster Bay Rd., Hicksville, N.Y. 
11801, (516) 822-5700 or (212) 895-0081. (48) 


ANDSOON... 


FUCK HOUSEWORK POSTER, $1.75. Others. Free catalog. 
S-T Mailorder, Box 1885, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106. (51) 


ON ITS 6th ANNIVERSARY 























New York’s Music and 
Entertainment Paper 


Welcomes its first franchisee 
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MOVING ON? 


Don’t miss an issue. Move [MORE] 
with you by attaching the mailing 
label from this issue of [MORE] here: 











(old mailing label) 











and printing your NEW address here: 
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Panting After Sex 


BY WILLIAM SIMON 


Some months ago, The New York Times carried a 
page-one article that, in effect, announced the end 
of one of the biggest stories of the last 15 years—- 
the ‘sexual revolution.”’ The source was Amitai Et- 
zioni, professor of sociology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, who argued that the young had abandoned the 
pursuit of casual sex and taken on a deeper con- 
cern for more enduring relationships. Because the 
combined authority of the 7imes and Columbia 
gave the piece a near divine authority, it was widely 
picked up by the media. Thus, a revolution that 
may never have occurred was declared over. 

Professor Etzioni is undoubtedly an accom- 
plished sociologist with a broad range of estab- 
lished competencies. But the study of human 
sexual behavior is not one of them. There is no evi- 
dence that Professor Etzioni would recognize a sex- 
ual revolution if it kneed him in the groin. The 
overall failure, however, is not that of Professor Et- 
zioni, who has a perfect right to say anything he 
wants to, or even that of the 7imes for taking him 
seriously. The failure rests with the treatment of 
human sexuality by the media on the most general 
level. 

However, before considering some of the 
factors that shape the appearances of the sexual in 
the media, it is important to note the kind of 
significance the sexual has for the consumers of the 
media. In no substantial way is the sexual an im- 
portant determinant of social life. Civilizations rise 
and fall because of sex only for moralists and ro- 
mantics. The same can be said for the character of 
most people’s lives. Sexual patterns might be said 
to reflect the character of social life more than they 
determine the character of social life. This does not 
mean that there aren’t a good number of us who 
are fully prepared to disorder our lives, or at least 
engage in costly foolishness, in the service of sex. 
But, by and large, the sexual is experienced by 
most of us in the context of a burdensome silence, 
reflecting the society’s continuing uneasiness about 
the topic. 

The sexual revolution was certainly real in- 
sofar as it became the occasion for penetrating the 
dreadful silence surrounding the sexual. This must 
be understood in the same sense that the works of 
Kinsey and his associates, or Masters and Johnson, 
were in many respects more important as social 
events than as scientific ones. The breaching of the 
silence on the public level, however, does not neces- 
sarily allow us to assume that a corresponding 
extension of freedom on the personal level has ta- 
ken place. 

Ironically, the media tend to do a better job 
of covering the sexual minorities than they do in 
dealing with the heterosexual majority. The critical 
question is: What constitutes a publishable or 
treatable story? The larger part of coverage of the 
sexual too often still requires a ‘“‘man bites dog”’ 
angle. Homosexuality, group sex or what have you 
is sufficiently exotic to most media consumers so 
that coverage, even when it does not over-empha- 





William Simon is the co-author (with John H. 
Gagnon) of Sexual Conduct (Aldine) and a former 
senior research sociologist and trustee of the Insti- 
tute for Sex Research at the University of Indiana. 
He becomes director of the Urban Studies Institute 
at the University of Houston in the fall. 


size the dramatic, can generate substantial interest. 
As a result, coverage of the sexually deviant has 
been balanced, even at times distinguished. At the 
same time, however, there also has been an unfor- 
tunate tendency to over-eroticize the sexually un- 
conventional. For example, the work of a homosex- 
ual artist or writer is often scrutinized to find ex- 
pressions of his or her homosexuality—in ways that 
we never do when the artist or writer is heterosex- 
ual. Somehow we assume that the sexual commit- 
ments of such persons constitute an organizing 
principle of their lives in ways that it does not for 
the sexually conforming. 

The sexual, particularly deviant or uncon- 
ventional sex, has a wondrous capacity to elicit 
both fantasy and anxiety. Appeals to this capacity 
are apparently difficult to resist. It occurs not only 
among journalists, but among social scientists as 
well. Even at the sociological level, many more 
books and articles deal with homosexuality, trans- 
sexualism, wife-swapping or group sex than with 


marital sex, which accounts for the largest part of 


all the sex that occurs in our society. And judging 
from the growing concern with sexual dysfunction 
among heterosexuals, it becomes clear that this 
avoidance is not because heterosexuals don't have 
problems. It is the intimidating vividness and 
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drama, and the greater probability of attracting at- 
tention, that draws both the scientist and the writer 
to the deviant and unconventional. 

One consequence is that many heterosex- 
uals rarely recognize themselves in the material of- 
fered them. Instead, they are barraged with images 
of others who are either doing more of it and/or 
doing it in more interesting and, implicitly, more 
pleasuring ways. A parallel is our conventional view 
of drug addicts, who are often seen as sharers of 
some particularly seductive and intense pleasure, 
the price of which most of us are not prepared to 
pay. Similarly, we are too often provided with views 
of the pornography industry and its employees that 
suggest the combined obscenities of immense, un- 
earned wealth and real sexual pleasure. We are 
rarely shown the producers and retailers as the 
grubby, marginal businessmen they really are. Exo- 
tics such as Xaviera Hollander and Linda Lovelace, 
or images of massage parlor attendants as former 
Vassar girls, obscure our view of the larger pool of 
employees who, in fact, rarely experience either 
moderate levels of affluence or even sexual pleas- 
ure. They, too, are losers and, for the most part. 








“In no substantial way 
is the sexual an 
important determinant 
of social life,’ says the 
author. "Civilizations 
rise and fall because of 
sex only for moralists 
and romantics.” 


persons who do not have to travel much social dis- 
tance to reach their present dreary situation. This 
involves not only pandering, but the use of pander- 
ers in order to pander. 

The worst of such pandering is that which 
orchestrates images of the young in order to seduce 
those of us who are no longer young. This typifies 
the most frequent coverage of the heterosexual 
story: the young, unmarried become and continue 
to be the phantom cadres of the sexual revolution. 
We are free to choose between images of the young 
as either hedonistic barbarians assaulting the gates 
of our moral order or Rousseautan noble savages 
capable of a new honesty and candor. Exciting, 
dramatic images—but images that, at best, 
describe a relatively small percentage of the young. 
Moreover, these images left large numbers of the 
young with the impression that they were among 
the incompetent few still struggling with the bur- 
dens of virginity or nervous orgasms. 

For about two decades, the media have di- 
rected attention to statistics describing increased 
rates of pre-marital sex (almost exclusively of fe- 
males), as if such rates were some kind of Dow- 
Jones Index of our collective moral health. As 
reporters and writers called or visited The Institute 
for Sex Research, this was the one question asked 
more often than any other. There was no convinc- 
ing them that, in itself, it was a trivial, if not mean- 
ingless, statistic. Reporters seemed not interested in 
exploring the content and meaning of the behavior 
reflected by the statistic. Easy explanations were 
too readily available: permissiveness, dope, com- 
munes, teen-age pregnancies, The Pill. It was all 
too understandable—except for those who were liv- 
ing it. 

Much of this oversimplification is a function 
of the essentially private nature of sexual activity. 
Much of what we have talked about is public con- 
cern for private activities. Which means there is no 
way of checking the accuracy of varied reports. In 
contrast, take the “‘crackpot realists’’ in Washing- 
ton who managed our involvement in Vietnam and 
kept telling us that there was ‘“‘light at the end of 
the tunnel.”’ But the war was a public event that al- 
lowed for a direct check upon predictions. After a 
while—sometimes too long—increasing numbers 
of individuals recognize such pronouncements for 
what they are—self-serving crap. The sexual rarely 
affords such opportunities for confirmation or lack 
of it. 





Adding to the confusion in recent years has 
been the explosive growth of the sex industries. All 
manner of individuals were drawn to this new mar- 
ketplace: among them bored urologists, passionate 
psychotherapists, lone clergymen and academics 
who couldn't get laid without turning it into a phil- 
osophical statement or research project. Many were 
attracted by illusions of instant celebrity and af- 
fluence, inspired by such circuit-riding vaudevil- 
lians of the sexual as David Reuben. There were, of 
course, a growing number of serious and responsi- 
ble researchers and clinicians who responded to the 
new access to a previously isolated and isolating 
topic. The very seriousness of the latter unforiun- 
ately denied them easy use of the simple declarative 
sentence that the media tends to find so attractively 
useful. How can a concern with the complexities, 
ambiguities and unevenness of social change com- 
pete with the compelling rhetoric of sexual suicide? 

(continued on page 22) 
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